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“Lay Down Your Arms” . . BARONESS VON SUTTNER 
Plato and His Lessons for Today 3 fie Mi PAUL SHOREY 
A Good Example . . . . . . . FRANKLIN H. GIDDINGS 
What Governor Folk Has Done ... ‘W.D. VANDIVER 
Control Emigration, Not Immigration . JAMES D. WHELPLEY 
A Railway Across Five Continents ALEXANDER HUME FORD 
A Thought For Courage (Poem) .. . . R. W. GLDER 
The Baptists and Mr. Rockefeller . JOHN B. CALVERT 


Life Story of a Pushcart Peddler . . a 
Darby and Joan (Poem) . HENRY AUSTIN 


Survey of the World—Book Reviews —Editorials, 
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Health, purity, cleanliness radiate throughout the house 
equipped with “Stasdad” Porcelain Enameled Ware. ‘The snow- 
white purity of its enamel, the assurance of health from its smooth one- 
piece surface, the absence of cracks and crevices where dust and dirt 
might lodge, make “Stasdard” Ware the only equipment for a cleanly modern 
home, while the decorative charm which its presence lends, is not 
only a joy itself in use, but distinctly increases the value of your house, 
should you ever want to sell. “Stasdad” Ware is indestructible and the cost 
of its installation is moderate enough to appeal to the most economical. 


Our Book, “MODERN BATH ROOMS,” tells you how to plan, buy and arrange your bathroom, and illus- 
trates many beautiful and inexpensive as well as luxuriovs rooms, showing the cost of each fixture in detail, 
together with many hints on decoration, tiling, etc. It is the most complete and beautiful booklet ever issued on 
air ee contains 100 pages. FREE for six cents postage, and the name of your plumber and architect 

selected). 

The ABOVE FIXTURES, No. “Stesdasdé’ P. 28 can be purchased from any plumber at a cost approxi- 
mating $78.75—not counting freight, labor or piping—is described in detail among the others. 
CAUTION: Every piece of “Stauderf” Ware bears our “Standard” “ G: d Gold ” guarantee label, and has our 
trade-mark “Standard” cast on the outside. Unless the label and iredoaiagh on on Oe facture it ts nol “Stenderd” Ware. 

Refuse substitutes — they are all inferior and will cost you more in the end. 


Address Standard Sanitary Mfg.Co. Dept. M, Pittsburgh, U. S. A. 
Offices and Showrooms in New York: “Stasdarf’ Building, 35-37 West 3ist Street. 
London, England, 22 Holborn Viaduct, E. C, 
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Important New Macmillan Books 





READY. THIS DAY. 


Efficiency and Relief. A Programme of Social Work 


By EDWARD T. DEVINE, Schiff Professor of Social Economy in 
Columbia University, Director of the School of Philanthropy, General 
Secretary of the Charity Organization Society of the City of New York. 
Columbia University Press. 


Cloth, 16mo., 75 cents net, (postage.5.cents.) 
PUBLISHED JANUARY 25. 


_A History of the Inquisition of Spain 
By HENRY CHARLES LEA, LL.D. In four volumes, 8vo, to be issued 
at intervals of about six months. 
Volume I., 8vo, 620 pages, cloth, $2.50 net (postage 22c.) 


The recognized importance of Dr. Lea’s ‘History of the Inquisition of the Middle 
Ages,” which has been translated into both French and German, gives assurance that 
this work will take a permanent position as an authoritative and dispassionate account 
of an institution which possesses perennial interest. 


PUBLISHED JANUARY 5. 


The Life of Lord Randolph Churchill 


By WINSTON SPENCER CHURCHILL, -M, P. 
In two octavo volumes, with portraits, etc. - $0. 00 net. 


‘** Here is a book which is certainly among the two or three most ansiting political ~— 
taphies in the language.”—London Times Literary Supplement. 


PUBLISHED. JANUARY 10o—THE SECOND EDITION OF 


| Salve Venetia! Gleanings from History 


By Mr F. MARION CRAWFORD. Illustrated by Josepn PENNELL,, 
Two volumes in a box, crown 8v0, $5.00 net. Carriage extra. 


‘It creates the atmosphere and ineffable charm of Venice better than any book I have 
ever read.” —E. L. SHuman, Chicago Record-Herald. 


PUBLISHED JANUARY 17. 


Pre-Raphaelitism and the Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood 


By WILLIAM HOLMAN HUNT, author of ‘‘ The Life of Williamson,” 
etc. Two volumes. Richly illustrated. $10.00 net. Carriage extra 


‘* At last there is set before the world the book which has been none too patiently waited 
for for many years past, and an absorbing, interesting, and va uable book it is, fluently 
and admirabiy written, and on its lighter side vastly entertaining. . . . Likely to 
survive as long as English art is treasured and studied.”— Daily Graphic, London. 


Mr. B. L. Putnam-Weale’s The Re-Shaping of the Far East 
By THE AUTHOR OF ‘*Manchu and Muscovite.” 
Illustrated from fine photographs. Two volumes, $6.00 net. 


‘‘Itis emphatically a work without which the library of the student of the Far Eastern 
question will be incomplete.”—Daily Telegraph, London. 





Rail THE MACMILLAN COMPANY $384 
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J.M.HANSON’S 
VONGrWAtLES CLUBBING 


" OFFERS © 
\LEXINGTON. KENTUCKY; 


LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 
SATURDAY EVENING POST 
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Review of Reviews ; Pri leas 

World’s Work ’ ~y or Good “Houssiceopiag 

Independent F r Woman’s Home panion 
Independent 

American Illustrated Lage 1. 

For 80 years Leslie’s Monthly . Cen On Ix ee einaid 
{etepens lent 2.00 ee! eS 
Cosm ET Rey 4 ) : Baviee a bene 

opo or Success 2 

Or any magazine in Class A Harper’s Bazar 
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Seoeuee Ww. aa any, magazine of Class A 
Amerienn, lustrated Magazine.. “ 

Or Setrepetiten 


Or Soamo 
Or Pic’ 
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Garden 
*Good Housekeeping 
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*For each and every starred pertodica 
included in any club, add 10 cents to the 
club price. 





CLASS B 














REFERENCES : The Bradstreet Agency, R. G. Dun & Co., Phoenix National Bank, Lexington, Ky.; all Publishers. 
Addressall ordefs and-remit by Personal Check, Bank Draft, Post Office or Express Money Order to 
M H AN SO Eastern Offices: 53-54 BIBLE HOUSE, NEW YORK CITY 
: Home Offices: 69-79 HANSON BLOCK, LEXINGTON, KY, 


DON'T FORGET to ask for our large 44-page Catalogue, containing all Club Offers. 
It's Free and quotes low prices on about 3,000 periodicals and Club Offers. 
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“Ghe TREASON OF THE SENATE” 
* By David Graham Phillips 


The following—Mr. Phillips’ own worde—strike the 
key -note toe this remarkable series of articles: 

“**'The Treason of the Senate!’ Treason is a strong 
word, but not too strong, rather too weak, to - 
terize the situation in which the Senate is the eager, 
resourceful, indefatigable agent of interests as hostile 
to the American people as any invading army could 
be, and vastly mure dangerous; interests that manipu- 
late the prosperity produced by all, so that it heaps up 
riches for the few; interests whose growth and power 
can omy wane the degradation of the people, of the 
educated into sycophants, of the masses toward serfdom. 

“The Senate, that is, the Senators as Senators, are 
* once traitors and unbendingly loyal. They are 

to their oaths, false to the people: they are faith- 
ful, with the assiduous a the pocket-interest, 
to those who elected them. Man cannot serve two 
masters. The Senators are not elected by the people; 
they are elected by the ‘‘ interests." A servant obeys 
him who can punish and dismiss, Except in extreme 
and rare and negligible instances, can the people 
either elect or dismiss a Senator?” 

The above is an extract from Mr. Phillipe’ brilliant 
but truthful exposure, beginning in the March 


COSMOPOLITAN 
MAGAZINE 


Tea cents a . $10a s 
Ail ssws-standa: or Girect fre the 


COSMOPOLITAN MA 1789 , NEW YORK 
GAZINE, Broadway 


SENATE, 
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easedha GUIDE FREE 


Contains many new Premium Offers. You should know | \ 





about Vick’s Violet King and Mikado Asters, 
now offered for the firsttime. Send ten cents and re- 
ceive a packet of Vick’s Branching Aster, in Six 
Colors, and coupon good for 10 cents on purchase of 
$1.00 or over from 1906 Guide. Send for the Catalogue 
anyway, it's free. 

JAMES VICK’S SONS, 


\ 494 Main St. Rochester, N. Y. 
Press Cutting 


Romeike’s Bureau 


will send you all newspaper clippings which may appear 
oss Ip: your fries on which you want 

















Inc., 33 Union Square. WN. Y. 


What Think Ye of Christ? 


By Rev. E. E. HALE, D. D., and other Unitarian literature sn 
FREE. Address N. D., Arlington Street Church, Boston, Mass. 


SCIENCE AND 











y Prof. James H. 
ysion. Vice-Pres. 
po g for Rs 4 


A FUTURE LIFE 2% 


slop’s, Myers’ 


and Sir Ohn Lodge’s Investigation of the Superesvenal. 


HERBERT B. TURNER & CO., Boston. 











EDUCATION 


- ROVERNMENT PosiTiONS 


50. 830 Appoiatments were made to Civil Service 

places during the past year. 

BeocBon ooperts eeunittes for young meanian Each year we instruct 
by, mail h undreds of persons wh ho a these examinations and re- 
ceive to life to $1,200 a year. If 
you desire a petition ed this 7 henge ens wine ‘or our Civil Service An- 
nouncement, containing dates, wy, for pains einsiions, 

and questions recently used by the Civil Service 

COLUMBIAN COR °ESPONDENCE CO LEGF, Wasnincton, D. c. 


Oread Institute of Domestic Science. 


School motto, “We learn to do by doing.” 
Normal course is one year. 

Graduates readily find employment. 

Good health at end of term. 

Term begins September 6th, 1905. 
Catalogue Free. 











Worcester, Mass. 


THE INDEPENDENT 
130 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 
Ouarnence W. Bowen, Publisher. 
A Weekly Magazine. Banged Se Se Rew Terk Sees co 


Terms ‘of subscription, able in advance, 
year $2.00. Sinale ¢ pete ito cents. = 


old, twenty-five cents. Postage 
to an cdlon Gouuten ta tee Postal Guten Gabooeenemme: 


Order for the change of an address should be received one week 
before change is to take effect; the old as woll ac the now eddress 
should be given. 





/ obtain oy “Elastic” Book Cases | 

Ee bevel e glass, leaded glass or plain 

doors, and with dee ends or plain ends, 
afer is practically no limit to the varied and 
artistic arrangements that can made with 
these units, which embody the best material, 
finish and mechanical construction. 

All units controlled by our patent non- 

binding door equalizer. 

Uniform prices everywhere. Obtainable 
from authorized agents in nearly one 
thousand citics. Where not represented 
we ship on approval, freight 

Write for Catalogue 195 V 


The Globe “Wernicke Co, 


CINCINNATI, 
Branch New York 380-382 Broadway. 
BOSTON, 91-93 Federal St. 
CHICAGO, 224-228 Wabash Ave. 








Cure hoarseness and sore 
throat caused by cold or use 
of the voice. Absolutely harmless. 





TU PRUVE that Daus’ “Tip-Top” 1s the 
best and simplest device for making 100 
copies from pen-written and 50 copies from 
typewritten original,; we will ship com- 
plete duplicator cap size, without de- 
posit, on ten (10) days’ trial. 

Price $7.50 less trade dis-" 
F count of 33 1-3 per cent., at net 

THE FELIX ©. DAUS DUPLICATOR CO. 
Daus Building, 111 John Street, we New York City 





AUSTIN ORGANS 
‘AUSTIN AIR CHE “CHEST 
AUSTIN TONE 


UNEQUALLED FOR QUALITY AND QUANTITY 
Send for new booklet “C.” 


AUBTIN ORGAN CO., HARTFORD, CONN. 





th County, N. J.—Dairy farm, 442 acres, well 
‘ evatered ; valuable tisdber four miles from Higtt* » 
town, one mile from —— Station, on Pemberton ¢ 
Hightstown a ge ae y to John P. Hutchinsory. 
Bordentown, :N. J.; 1 rexel Building,JPniladelphigh 
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_HADDON HALL 


ATLANTIC CITY, NEW JERSEY 





(— 





O PE N ENT tR E YEAR 


Winter Pastimes: 
Golfing | Horseback Riding 
Automobiling — Driving 
Roller Chair Riding on the Board Walk 


SEND FOR BOOKLET 


LEEDS @ LIPPINCOTT 


; J 
The Call of the South 


























Holiday makers and seekers for health 
alike turn to the South to escape the rig- 
ors of winter. The conditions they seek 
are ideal in Porto Rico. Swept by ozone- 

laden trade winds, abounding in scenes of 

ie We beauty and historical interest, with vege- 
ore come tation of tropical luxuriance, our newest 
eared American possession invites the traveler 
$5 net to all the delights of the South without 
_ the uncertain temperatures and climate of the mainland. 
seawall By using the steamer as a hotel, the regular fare of $140 will cover all ex- 
penses aboard ship for entire cruise of three weeks. 

Write for our books, ‘‘Opportunities in Porto Rico” and ‘‘ Impressions of 
TONE Porto Rico,” containing full particulars about rates, sailing days, etc. 
y 


mf | The New York & Porto Rico Steamship Co. 


acres, well 


om Hight 12 BROADWAY, N-EW- YY 0 2-G 
“estes OR RAYMOND & WHITCOMB CO., 2° UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK 
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THREE DAILY TRAINS 


TO 


CALIFORNIA 


a Lhe 
veband 


ELECTRIC LIGHTED 
Less than three days Chi- 
cago to San Francisco 
and Portland. Pullman 
drawing room and private 
compartment Sleeping 
cars, Composite Observa- 
tion car. 





He 
NYE A 
jmibed 


ELECTRIC LIGHTED 
Less than three days Chi- 
cago to Los Angeles, via the 
new Salt Lake Route. Pull- 
man drawing room and 
Pullman Tourist Sleeping 
cars, Composite Observa- 
tion Car. 


The China 6 Japan Fast Mail 


Fast through daily train to San Francisco, Los Angeles 


and Portland without change. 
ale mm Mole iats 


MEALS IN 


Room 


4 


Pullman Drawing 
Cars. 


CARS 


Sleeping 
DINING 


Chicago, Union Pacific & 


ALI AGENT SEL! 


Q. S. S. CO., LTD. 


to BERMUDA 


TO New Twin-Screw Steamship Bermudian, from New 
York. CRUISE TO TROPICS, 8. 8S.-PRETORIA, 
FEBRUARY 17th, Forillustrated pamphlets, passages, 
étc., write to A. E, QOUTERBRIDGE & CO., Agents, 
Quebec St Steamship Co., Ltd., 39 Broadway, New York ; A. 

Secretary, Quebec, ‘Canada, or ‘HOS. cook & 
SON, i. 361 B’way, 


EUROP 


Select private Tour. Seven Countries—Sailing 
June, New York via Gibraltar-First Class-Foncth 


* Season. Miss Wilber, 263. Broadway, New York. 


North-Western Line. 


TICKETS 
W. B. KNISKERN, Passenger Traffic Manager, 


VIA THI LINE 


CHICAGO, ILL 


Pocantico Lodge 
Briarcliff Manor, New York 


Now Open for the Winter Season and throughout 
the year. 

Doubled in ca copeety and with newand desirable features. 
A toboggan slide, of modelconstruction and near hotel is 
anew SToter eS proper ys 

ID B. PLUMER, GENERAL MANAGER. 
yrshonntn Lodge, Open ali Year. 
Briarchif Lodge, June + to Dec. 1. 
E. S. COMSTOCK, at New York Office, Windsor Arcad,e 
Fifth Ave. and 46th St 


NS EYE WATER 
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CHALEONTE 


Is a new Fireproof building of the best type. 
THE LEEDS COMPANY solicits your patronage 


Write for Illustrated Folder end Rates 
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Ki FRANK C. HALL 

hotel is : BOSTON, MAS Manager 
3 \* " There is no hotel quite like the SOMERSET fastidious appointed, 
AGER. “yj - with ‘every known requisite for comfort, safety, and ae 
ment. Delightfully located in Boston’s exclusive, residential 
Back section, accessible to railway stations, places of 
ad.e f amusement, shopping centers (10 minutes by electrics), yet 
Arcady free from the noise aud disagreeable features of sy! hotel 
life. “A dinnerat the Somerset,” while passing through 
Boston, will found most enjoyable. a beautiful illus- 

trated booklet will be mailed free on request 
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This Train Runs. 
Over Salt Water 


To cut two hours off the trip to Cali- 
fornia, tracks have been laid across Great 
Salt Lake,—on strong ‘piling, of course. 
That’s one reason why the 


Union Pacific 


Southern Pacific 
Overland Limited is thre- meals shorter to San Fran- 


cisco, via Omaha, than any other way. Just save this 
time and money on your trip to 


California 


There’s pleasure and profit ina trip to California 
—either or both. 
Everyone should know about it. 
For full information inquire of 
E. L. LOMAX, G. P. A. 
Omaha, Neb. 





The salt breath of the sea brings health.; 


HOTEL MARTINIQUE 
Broadway and 33rd St. 
New York City 


HOTEL ST. DENIS 
Broadway and 11th St. 


H New York City 
“AF EN HALL 
ALWAYS OPEN. ATLANTIC CITY WM. TAYLOR & SON, Props. 
Onur luxurious new brick building now complete, with every con- 

venience and half an acre of a a Baths. klet. 
. L. YOUNG, Genteat Manager 


] UM 
BERMU ae Ei AS TON S ANIT ARIUn 


THE PRINCESS HOTEL aidaietywas NS beat Mente tte 


‘ore decid- 
gt et ee oe 

Open from December to May 
ccommodates 300 Guests. For Terms, etc., Addrees rn ACN T a 
N. 8. HOWE, Hamilton, Berm Bermuda. 6 ( ‘ [)r SAACTHOMP ON FYE WATER 
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THE INCOMPARABLE 


WHITE 


THE CAR FOR SERVICE 


STEAM IS THE WORLD’S STANDARD MOTIVE POWER 


STEAM power, as utilized in the White car, possesses unique ad- 
vantages. There is absolutely no noise, no odor, no vibration, and 
the. speed of the car is controlled entirely by throttle. There is an 
ever-present reserve of power which is often found most useful. 
The White steam generator is totally unlike any other steam-making 
device ever designed. To illustrate the radical difference, we might point 
out that in our generator the water is at the top and the steam at the bot- 
tom. In every other type of boiler the steam is at the top and the water at 
the bottom. The safety, simplicity, and reliability of the system is demon- 
strated by the performance of the thousands of White cars now in use. 





WHITE titans COMPANY, ““onic*™” 
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‘ ” By this test have the Studebakers 
‘THE PERFECT CARRIAGE won renown. Their vehicles are mod- 
In the perfect carriage strength is never els of correctness and beauty, and possess a 
sacrificed to beauty nor beauty to strength. strength that is an infallible guardian of safety. 
These points are of equal importance, and Studebaker harness and accessories are 
to combine them is the greatest test of notable for the same excellence in every 


skill that faces the carriage builder. detail that marks the carriages. 
STUDEBAKER BROS. MFG..CO., South Bend, Ind. 


Local Agencies. Everywhere. 


REPOSITORIES: New York City: Broadway and 7th Ave., at 48th St. Chicago, Ill. : 378-388 Wabash Ave. 
San Francisco, Cal.: Corner Market and 10th Sts. Portland, Ore,; 330-336 East Morrison St. 








EsTEY OrGAN COMPANY 


Manufacturers of 


Reed and Pipe Organs 


BRANCHES: 


BOSTON: - No.. 120 Boylston Street 
NEW YORK: - No. 97 Fifth Avenue: 
PHILADELPHIA: No.. 1118 Chestnut Street 
ATLANTA: - No. 99 Peachtree Street 
ST. LOUIS: - No. 1116 Olive Street 





FACTORIES: 
BRATTLEBORO, YT. 
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“THE AUTOMOBILE WITH A REPUTATION BEHIND IT” 


The re eee — are a all OUR 1906 MODELS 
things practical, common-sense ma es. 4 4+: 
They are not built to boast one virtue that ye be ry exhibition at the New York 
covers a multitude of weaknesses. Youcan | utomobile Show Jan. | 3th to 20th and at 
trust them for any kind of motoring and trust the Chicago Automobile Show from Feb. 
them every minute. 3rd to 10th. 
STUDEBAKER ELECTRICS AND 4-CYLINDER CARS. Write for Catalogues. 
STUDEBAKER AUTOMOBILE CO., South Bend, Ind. 
Agencies in all Principal Cities. Members Association Licensed Automobile Mfrs. 


Kansas City, Mo.: 810-814 Walnut St. - Salt Lake City, Utah: 157-159 State St. . Dallas, Texas: 317-319 Elm St. 
Denver. Colo.: Corner 15th and Blake Sts. Factory and Executive Offices: SOUTH BEND, IND. 





The Latest and Greatest Improve- 
ment of the Writing Machine is the 


New Escapément 


Remington 
Typewriter 


It sets a new standard for LIGHTNESS The NEW REMINGTON MODELS 
OF TOUCH, SWIFTNESS OF also have a New Variable Line Spacer 
ACTION, and PERMANENT EX- New Side Guide, New Two Color Lever 
CELLENCE OF WORK. and other important improvements. 


Remington Typewriter Company 
325-327 Broadway, New York. Branches Everywhere. 
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FVERYTHING for the GARDEN 


is the title of Our New Catalogue for 1906—the most heauti- 
ful and instructive horticultural publication of the day— 
186 pages—700 engravings—7 superb colored plates— 
7 duotone plates of vegetables and flowers. 

To give this catalogue the largest possible distribution, we make the following liberal offer: 


Every Empty Envelope 


Counts as Cash 


‘ | state where this advertisement was seen and who 
To every one who will state where ee ee 


Cents (i we will mail the catalogue 
Sf char gp be road F O-cent™" Henderson’’ Collection of seeds, contain- 
ing one packet each of Giant Mixed Sweet Peas; Giant Fancy Pansies, mixed; 
Giant Victoria Asters, mixed; Henderson's New York Lettuce; Early Ruby Tomato; 
acoupon envelope, which, when emptied 
payment 


and White Tipped Scarlet Radish; in 
peer returned, will be accepted as a 25-cent cash on any order 


amounting to $1.00 and upward, 











Photo Electrotype Engraving Co. 


DESIGHCERS and .’. 
. ENGRAVERS 


RHINELANDER 232 to 238 William Street 
BUILDING NEW YORK 
Telephone, 1704Johno 





doors. Hyacinths, 
Tulips, Gladiolus, 


4 i 

the Valley—all postpaid, 25c. in stamps 

or coin. Asa preminm with these Burbs we will send 
FREE « big collection of flower seeds—over 200 kinds. 


HILLSIDE NURSERY, SOMERVILLE, MASS. 




















Two Grand Prizes St. Louis Exposition. 





Failure to secure a copy of our 
1906 Catalogue makes an appreciation 
of its merits and artistic excellence 
Impossible. No garden annual 
published can in any way compare with 
this—our | 05th successive annual edition. 
Mailed FREE on application 
Send for it NOW 
J. M. THORBURN & CO. 
36 Cortlandt St., New York 


Established 1802 














farmers, and gar- 
deners all over the United 
States and Canada have planted 
Gregory’s Seeds because they have 
found them fresh, pure and reliable. They 
are known as the seeds with a reputation. 
This is our anniversary year—the 50th. During 
this time we have introduced many standard 
varieties. Here are a few: Hubbard Squash, 
Cary Corn, Early Ohio Potato, Delicious 
Squash, All Season Cabbage, Warren 
Squash, Eclipse Beet, Mexican Sweet 
Corn, Longfellow Corn, Miller’s Melon, 
Surprise Pea, Gibson Pumpkin. 
Our new Catalogue is ready. Contains many 
interesting facts about the farm and garden. 
Send for a free copy. 


J. J. 4. 
GRECORY & SON, 
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We Want Vacation Photographs 


It was a good rule of con- 
. a We Broke Guct that we adopted 
ur Rule 

years ago, that we would 
use illustrations only where they illustrate, 
that pictures must always be in strict subor- 
dination to the text. We saw, from some 
awful examples among our contemporaries, 
that there was always danger that an illus- 
trated magazine should degenerate into a 
picture book, for half-tones are cheaper to 
fill up with than good reading matter, and 
they are more taking to the eye of the news- 
stand purchaser. Now, the purpose of 
THE INDEPENDENT is not to amuse, but to 
instruct, to persuade and to inspire, and 
while pictures can often give valuable aid 
to this purpose, they have a tendency to 
monopolize attention, just as in some 
churches the organist and the chorister con- 
spire to crowd out the preacher. We did 
not feel so much afraid of being led into 
temptation by the wiles of pictorial art that 
we thought it necessary to sign a total ab- 
stinence pledge, like The Atlantic, so we 
resolved to let in pictures, but to keep them 
in their proper station. It was a good reso- 
lution—nay, is, for if one or two infrac- 
tions could destroy a good resolution, how 
many would there be left in the world? 


Js 

Besides, it was in 
vacation we broke it, 
and all but the most 
rigid moralists permit some relaxation of 
conduct at that season—the bow always 
bent, all work and no play, the example of 
others, the need to give our principles a 
rest, the necessity of occasionally proving 
our ethical freedom—but we spare the 
reader the elaboration of the sophistical 
arguments by which we secured a dispen- 
sation from our conscience for the occa- 
sion; doubtless the reader knows them as 
well as we do. Sufficient to say, the usual 
consequences followed. The play spirit— 
or let us rather say, the artistic impulse, 
Since the critics tell us they are the same 
thing—made up for the long months of 
tigid repression, and we lost controt of it. 
Consequently our Vacation Number of last 
summer contained 34 pretty pictures, chos- 
en merely because they were pretty, unac- 
companied by a paragraph of improving 


Vacation Violations 
Do Not Count 


and edifying literature. But the pictures 
were, after all, a sort of a supplement, be- 
cause the rest of that issue contained the 
usual number of pages. 


J 


And we are going to do it 
is Decuenap again this year. Our next 
a Habit : . 
Vacation Number, published 
the first week in June, will contain the best 
pictures of vacation scenes that we can get. 
in this we want our readers’ help. Since 
snapshotting is one of the chief amuse- 
ments of good old summer time, they must 
have many good photographs hidden in al- 
bums which deserve to appear in print. 
For the: most -satisfactory photograph we 
will give a prize of $25, and we will buy 
those that please us most at $2 apiece. 
Novelty, special interest and artistic value 
will all be considered, and there is no re- 
striction on the number sent in by one per- 
son or on subject, so long as they are ap- 
propriate to a summer vacation number. 
The photographs must not have been pub- 
lished. They may be of any size,-mounted 
or unmounted, but not rolled. For repro: 
duction, the photo-engravers prefer silver 
prints of a somewhat red tone, but prints in 
other forms will not be ruled out. Land- 
scapes, picnic fun, travel scenes, wild ani- 
mals and birds, sports and games, are 
among the pictures desired. Each photo- 
graph should have written upon its back 
the name and address of the owner and a 
few lines descriptive of the scene, and call- 
ing attention to any points of special inter- 
est. We do not hold ourselves responsible 
for the photographs sent us, but we will 
endeavor to return all those which have the 
postage enclosed. No photograph will be 
considered unless received before May Ist, 
1906. As these pictures are to represent 
the vacations of the readers of THE INDE- 
PENDENT, no photograph will be eligible 
unless taken by persons whose names are 
on our subscription list or members of their 
immediate families. 
Address 
THE INDEPENDENT, 
130 Fulton Street, 
New York: 
Vacation Pictures. 
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LARGEST FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
J 49 Chartered by the State of Massachusetts. J 906 


Incorporated 1 whore ete Charter Perpetual. 


SPRINGFIELD 


FIRE AND MARINE | 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


CASH CAPITAL  - - - - $2,000,000 
Annual Statement, January Ist, 1906 





ASSETS 


Cash on “hands: viz Banks and Cash Items - - - $500,266.93 
Cash in hands of Agents and in course of Transmission 664,524.95 
Rents and Accrued Interest. - - - - 48,254.84 
Real Estate Unincumbered - - - 477,000.00 
Loans on Mortgage (first lien) + 512,270.00 
Loans on Collateral Security ‘eh 6,050.00 
Bank Stocks Market Value 864,840.00 
Railroad Stocks “x 7 aX 2,510,325.00 
Miscellaneous Stocks “ 502,500.00 
Railroad Bonds aa 809,500.00 
Miscellaneous Bonds 3 261,000.00 


TOTAL ASSETS | $7,156,531.72 


LIABILITIES 


CAPITAL STOCK - - - - - - $2,000,000.00 
Reserve for Reinsurance - - - - - 2,907,226.85 
Reserve for all Unsettled Claims - - ° - 225,304.47 


TOTAL LIABILITIES - = - - $5,132,531.32 
NET SURPLUS - - \- - $2,024,000.40 


SURPLUS AS REGARDS POLICY HOLDERS $4,024,000.40 
LOSSES PAID SINCE ORGANIZATION - $36,129,703.52 


A. W. DAMON, President. W. Jj. CKAY, Secretary. 
CHAS. E. GALACAR, Vice-President. . EF) WILLIAMS, Treasurer. 














Western Department, Chicago, Il 
A. J. HARDING, Manager. 
A. F. DEAN, Assistant Manager. W. A. BLODGETT, 24 Assistant Manager. 
Pacific Coast Department, San Francisco, Cal. 


GEO. D. DORNEN, Maneger. 
GEO. W. DORNIN, Assistant Manager. x JOHN C. DORNIN, 24 Assistant Manager. 


Agencies in all Prominent Localities throughout the United States 
ee 
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State Mutual Life Assurance Co. 


OF WORCESTER, MASS. 


SIXTIETH ANNUAL FINANCIAL STATEMENT, JANUARY 1, 1906 





INCOME During Year 1905 DISBURSEMENTS 


Premiums Received $4,284,366.95 Death Claims $1,253,775.80 
Interest and Rents received.. 1,156,844.68 Endowments, Annuities, Sur- 
All other Income 81,233.10 render Values 960,782.90 
Dividends to Policy-holders-. 513,814.83 
- Taxes, Commissions and ll 
other Disbursements 991,080.19 
EXCESS OF INCOME 
OVER DISBU RSE- 





1,802,991.01 
+ $5,522,444.73 $5,522,444.73 











January |, 1906 LIABILITIES 


Bonds and Stocks (market Reserve, Massachusetts 
value) $17,758,364.00 etundiendl: «2's. 605 csvae: $24,145,857.00 

Loans on Mortgage of Real Claims in process of adjust- 
3,663,602.00 163,860.00 

1,894,949.00 Special reserve for deferred 

723,325.00 dividends and other claims 
Loans to Corporations. . - - -. 253,977.00 198,197.00 
Real Estate (book value)... 1,703,426.00 Dividends left to accumulate 95,078.00 
Cash in hand and on deposit Premiums paid in advance. . 56,530.00 

: 495,128.25 Surplus, Massachusetts 
standard 2,643,782.60 





wi OOO Ae eee Vl 


289,416.44 
Deferred and Uncollected 
Premiums 521,116.91 


$27,303,304.60 $27,303,304.60 











INSURANCE ACCOUNT 





POLICIES INSURANCE 

In Force January |, 1905 $107,294,332 
Written during year 1905 17,354,285 
$124,648,617 
Terminated during year 1905. ..... 3,690 10,224,656 
In Force January |, 1906 44,715 $114,423,961 


A. G. BULLOCK, President. H. M. WITTER, Secretary. 
New Yorx Orrice, 220 Broapway, C. W. ANDERSON & SON, Generat AceEnrts. 
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SIXTIETH ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF THE 
State Mutual Life Assurance Company 


OF WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 
January 1, 1906 


The Directors present the sixtieth annual report of 
the condition of the Company to the policy-holders. 

The year'1905 has been marked by great business ac- 
tivity in the various lines of manufacture, as well as in 
commercial and mercantile operations. 

The abundant crops of several successive years have 
added to the sum of the nation’s wealth, and diffused so 

meral a prosperity that the burden of debt has been 
ifted from communities which a few years since were 
weighed down by it. 

e business of your Company has been larger than 
in any previous year, both in number of policies issued, 
and in amount of insurance. 

There were issued during the year: 

Policies 7,273 

Insurance $16,942,633 

Including policies restored, alterations and additions 
the insurance for the year amounted to $17,354,285, and 
the total outstanding insurance in force December 31, 
1905, was' $114,423,961. : ‘ 

We have established no new State agencies in 1905. 
The Iowa agency was abandoned at the death of our 
General Agent there, as we did not feel that the prob- 
able result of its continuance would be advantageous, 

There have been no material changes in our agency 
force. We have added to that in central Massachusetts, 
and an increase in the business is shown. The business 
written in Massachusetts was larger than that in any 
other State, and, as was the fact in 1904, Illinois was 
second in this respect. 


DISBURSEMENTS. 


The payments to policy-holders were considerably 
larger than in previous years, the increase being par- 
ticularly in the death claims and maturing endowments. 

Death claims with additions $1,253,775 80 

Matured endowments with additions... 430,615 76 

Dividends 513,814 83 

Policies surrendered, with additions.. 524,844 43 

Payments on annuities, instalment 

policies, etc. 5,322 71 


; > é $2,728,373 53. 

The entire expense, including commissions, salaries, 
taxes of all kinds, rents, travel, supplies, etc., has been 
$991,080.19. 

Of this amount $70,652.82 were paid out as insurance 
taxes, licenses and department fees, i. ¢., taxes paid to 
the different States where we have agencies. 

Taxes on real estate owned by the Company amounted 
to $21,568.35. 

Repairs and expenses other than taxes on real estate 
were $31,363.62. 

There were paid for rents of offices at the different 

encies in the various States, including that of the home 
office, $51,111.02. 

There were paid for premiums on bonds purchased 
and charged to expense account $28,794.88. 

There were paid for commissions to agents $484,430.67, 
and for commuting renewal commissions, i. e., buying 
the agents’ interest in the renewal contracts $24,679.29. 

Agency supervision, traveling, salaries and allowances 
for agencies, including managers, agents, clerks and all 
other agency expenses, amounted to $87,804.94. 

Medical examiners’ fees and inspection of risks $49,- 


353-15. 

The salaries of all the officers of the Company, in- 
cluding also the entire clerical force, with list of 65 per- 
sons, and fees paid to Directors for attendance at meet- 
ings, amounted to $77,061.33. 

alaries of agency supervision and medical examina- 
tion at home office are included in items mentioned above. 


MORTALITY. 


The death rate was Jarger than usual, though well 
under the expected rate of the tables. We paid out 
on this account about $244,000 more than in the previous 
year. We have left over unpaid death and endowment 
claims amounting to $163,860. These deaths occurred dur- 





ing the latter t of the year, and the claim papers were 
not forwarded to us before December gist. , 

286 polar heldere died during the year, insured under 
376 policies. The lougest time any policy was in force 
was SQ years, 9 monihs; the shortest, 4 days. 

Until about twenty years ago, the Company issued but 
few endowment policies. This form of insurance began 
at that time to ome more in demand; so that an in- 
creasing number will be hereafter falling due. 


INCOME AND ASSETS. 


The gross assets of the Company December g1, 1903, 
were $27,303,304.60, showing an increase during the year 
past of $1,845,375-15- E 

We have invested during the year $4,027,124 in the 
following items, with interest return indicated: 

Public funds $ 8 at 3.736 interest. 

Railroad bonds at 11 

Other bonds at 

Railroad stocks at 

er stocks at 
Mortgage loans at 
Collateral loans at 
Corporation loans ... at 
Policy loans at 


$4,027,124 4-643 av’gereturn 

(Average, excluding policy loans, 4.364%.) 

bmg interest yield of our total gross assets was about 
4-45‘. 

The real estate owned’ by the Company shows a net re- 
turn of 4.21% after deducting all expenses, taxes and re- 
pairs. 

The market value of our securities over their book 
value is $962,298, not varying materially from that of a 
year ago. 

In most instances when bonds. have been purchased at 
a cost above par, we have charged off the premiums paid. 

The income received during the year was from 

Premiums $4,284,366 95 
SENOS © Nacciccocrgdpetes nbchar esis 1,032,167 70 
Rents 
Supplemental 
loss, etc. 81,233 10 
2 F : _ $5,522,444 73 

Since our last report, in which something was said in re- 
gard to Federal supervision of life insurance companies on 
the ground that they are enenged in interstate commerec, 
the subject has’ been much discussed by insurance of- 
ficials, State officials and the public. As briefly stated 
by the Governor of Massachusetts in his recent message 
to the Legislature: “It is decidedly uncertain whether 
Congress has the constitutional right to make insurance 
law for the country. If the Supreme Court should rule 
that Congress has the right, Massachusetts would still 
have the power to add to the general law any safe- 
guards not inconsistent with a national statute that we 
deem necessary to impose on companies doing business in 
this-Commonwealth for the protection of Massachusetts 
policy-holders.” The Governor then makes the excellent 
recommendation that a special commission be appointed 
to consider the codification and revision of our insurance 
laws after full inquiry into the subject. The holders of 
policies in mutual companies are the proprietors and 
owners of them, and can rightly hold to the strictest ac- 
countability those whom they elect to administer them. 

It is not our duty, or our wish, to discuss the results 
of the recent examination of insurance methods and prac- 
tices so far as they relate to particular companies. We 
think it wil] be generally admitted that most of the evils 
which have been disclosed are the result, directly or in- 
directly, of the accumulation of large sums of money 
from the policy-holders, for which the company has to 
render no account for a long period of years. The issue 
of the deferred dividend policies, on which dividends are 
allowed to accumulate for twenty years, and which are 
never to be paid unless the insured keeps up his policy 
and survives the twenty year period, has made possible 
too large an accumulation of assets, and been the cause 
of some lax administration. Our own experience with 4 
deferred dividend policy has been brief, and as the divi- 
dends ‘thave not been deferred for over five years, there 
has been but small accimulation from this source. We 
have always charged ourselves with a reserve for the 
accumulated dividends as a liability, and in the case of 
the death of the insured before the expiration of the five 
years, all accumulated dividends are paid with the face 
of the policy. In view of the ee commendation of 
the annual dividend plan in a to any form of 
postponed settlement, your irectors voted some time 
since to discontinue the issue of all deferred dividend 
policies. 
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During the year, Mr. Stephen oot: who has been 
a Director of the Company since 1863, died. Mr. Salis- 
bury served the Company with intelligent fidelity and 
never neglected the responsibility his position imposed 
on him. -The Directors have placed on their records 

The financial statement, the policy statement, and a 
an expression of their esteem and res for him. 
list of the securities owned by the mpany, together 
with the auditor’s report, are appended as a part of. our 
report. For the Directors, 

A. G. Buttock, President. 








READING NOTICES 


THE POPE AUTOMOBILES AT THE MADISON 
SQUARE GARDEN AND ELSEWHERE. 


A notable showing of their products in horseless car- 
riages was that made week before last by the Pope Manu- 
facturing Company, of Hartford, Conn., at the sixth annual 


Automobile Exhibition at the Madison Square Garden. 
The company’s showing included the following vehicles, 
viz.: The Pope-Toledo, Pope-Hartford, Pope-Hartford 
Commercial Vehicles, Pope-Tribunes, and Pope-Waverly 
Electrics. An almost bewildering number of runabouts, 
surreys, station wagons, commercial vehicles, trucks, de- 
livery wagons, touring cars were on view bearing the 
name of Pope, until it seemed to the ordinary observer 
as if he was seeing all sorts of wheeled wagons to which 
the automobile device had ever been applied. The cost of 
these varied from $500 to $10,000, which is a fairly wide 
range and ought to meet the requirements of anyone who 
is interested in cars. 

The Pope Manufacturing Company has had nearly thirty 
years of experience in making and marketing mechanical 
vehicles, and anything bearing the name of POPE ~is 
worth serious consideration. One of the specialties used 
by the Pope Manufacturing Company is chrome nickel 
steel, which is one of the comparatively recent marvelous 
discoveries in metallurgy. This steel was not known as a 
commercial article when the Pope 1906 models were 
planned, but because of the many benefits to be derived 
from the use of this material it was adapted to this year’s 
manufacturing and has been extensively used in the 
Pore Company’s current output, for making gears, trans- 
missions, shafts, etc. Chrome nickel steel, with. a cer- 
tain percentage of carbon and some variation in alloy is 
capable of having its tensile strength brought up im- 
mensely by tempering in oil. Full advantage of this fact 
has been taken, for example, in the Pope-Toledo car, 
which has shown a test of from 200 to 275 thousand 
pounds of tensile strength, with a good degree of elastic- 
ity. High power and a generous factor of safety go hand 
in hand in the Pope carriages. One further advantage 
that attaches itself to a Pope “auto” of today is the com- 
parative freedom from the need of constant repair that 
was characteristic of some of the earlier products of even 
the Pope shops. There is something exceedingly fascinat- 
ing about automobiling in a Pope machine. The wheels 
seem to be winged wheels, and the very movement of the 
machine is exhilarating. Up hill and down dale, past the 
fields, the woods, the streams; through town and country, 
along country roads, hill climbing, coasting, touring with 
distance practically annihilated, all these and a thousand 
other unnamed things go to make automobiling the sport 
it has long since become. The manufacture of a mechan- 
ical device whereby a gallon of gasoline is converted into 
fifteen miles of travel is surely a great triumph in me- 
chanics, but that is what has actually and very recently 
been done in a Pope-Toledo car. 

The influence exerted by owners of automobiles for 
good roads is very strong, as one of the ‘pleasures of 
touring lies in the excellence of the roads traversed. The 
auto of today is in direct line with the world’s progress 
that is making along all lines, and the day of the auto 
that has now been ushered ‘in will never pass. The 
Pope cars, with their complete interchangeability of parts, 
possess many merits that must commend them to car own- 
ers or prospective car owners. The season when touring 
for pleasure may be undertaken in a Pope machine is 
tapidly advancing, and negotiations for such a car ought 
to begin at once so as to permit of the acquirement of 
Some facility in its maragement before taking a run 
down by the “sounding <ea,” away up in the mountains 
“where earth and sky seem to meet,” or across country 
where the homes and industries of men are interesting 
landmarks. One hundred miles in an auto is like two or 
three miles afoot and an autoist may easily know a chain 
of cities. He may breakfast in New York, lunch at 
Peston = meee at dag ee et yee as rolling off 

og. which used to significant of something entire! 
free from difficulty. . . 








Consolidation of Glucose Interests 


* 


Corn Products Refining Company to 
Be Organized With $80,000,000 
Capital, Into Which Will Be Merged 
the Four Principal Concerns of the 


Country. 


An end to the warfare that has existed between the 
Corn Products Company and the New York Glucose 
Company is to be brought about by the proposed con- 
solidation of all the leading glucose interests in the 
country 

A new company, to be known as the Corn Products 
Refining Company, will be organized under the laws of 
New Jersey, with an authorized capital of $80,000,000, 
of which $30,000,000 will be preferred stock, and $50,- 
000,000 common stock, the same as the Corn Products 
Company now has, and with the same provisions as to 
preference. E. T. Bedford, president of the New York 
Glucose Company,” will take the presidency of the new 
company and the management of its business, bringing 
into the board of directors those associates who have been’ 
actively connected with him in the New: York Glucose 
Company. . 2 

The stockholders of the Corn Products Company are 
asked to exchange three shares of their common or pre- 
ferred stock for two of the same class’ in the Corn 
Products Refining Company; this means that the stock- 
holders of the Corn Products Company will surrender 
one-third of their holdings for the purpose of acquiring 
the interest of the New York Glucose Company, the 
Warner Sugar Refining Company, and the St. Louis 
Syrup and Preserving Company. 

The new company would, therefore, own at least a 
majority of the capital stock of the Corn Products Com- 
pany besides the entire capital stock of the other three 
companies above mentioned. The new company, with its 
subsidiary companies, will have a net working capital of 
about $5,000,000. The three companies which are to be 
united with the old Corn Products Company have modern 
equipment and a bonded indebtedness of only $2,300,000, 
against $7,293,000 bonded indebtedness of the subsidiary 
companies of the Corn Products Company. 

The Title Guarantee and Trust Company will act as the’ 
depository for the stock of the Corn Products Company, 
issuing transferable certificates. The right is reserved to 
declare the plan inoperative, in which event all stock de- 
posited will be returned without cost to the depositors 
upon surrender of the certificates of deposit on or after 
March 31, 1906. The time to deposit the stock will ex: 
pire February 1. 

The earnings of the Corn Products Company, owing to 
this outside competition as well as other causes, have 
fallen from about $5,000,000 shortly after its organization 
to a merely nominal sum, which for the last fiscal year 
amounted to $118,000. The combination proposed is ex- 
pected to strengthen the position of all the companies 
involved, and particularly of the Corn Products Company, 
by the elimination of the keen competition which has pre- 
vailed. Among those who have agreed to deposit their 
stock are C. H. Matthiessen, Norman B. Ream, William 
W. Heaton, Joy Morton, and J. B. Greenhut. 
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WHICH SIDE 


OF THE DESK ARE 


YOU? 


The man before the desk works with his hands and is paid for his Zador. 

The man behind the desk works with his head and is paid for his knowledge. It is merely a question 
of KNOWING HOw. 

The first step in “knowing how” is simply a matter of cutting out, filling in and mailing us the 
Coupon shown below. 

n return we show you how to improve your position or to secure a more congenial occupation and 
better salary, without loss of time, without neglecting your present work or obligating yourself to pay 
more than you can comfortably afford. 

_ text-books to buy—no requirements beyond the ability to read and write, and the ambition to 
succeed. 
Thousands of men, and women too, in nearly every trade and profession ‘date the beginning of 
their success to the day they /illed in this coupon. Why not you? 
IT COSTS NOTHING TO FIND OUT 
Cut This Out and receive free “ r0or Stories of Success” and “The Story of McHale.” 








INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, Box 1024, SCRANTON, PA. 


Please send me your booklet “1001 Stories of Success,” and explain how I can qualify for the position before which I have marked X. 
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nographer vil Engineer 
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Architectural “ Electrician Mining Engineer 
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| Survey of the World 


The Statehood bill was 
4, passed in the House, last 
egeeee week, by a vote of 194 
to 150. It was asserted by the leader 
of the Republican insurgents on the 23d 
that he could rely upon the votes of 64 
members of his own party, and that 54 
of these had given pledges in writing. 
Sixty-four Republicans, voting with the 
Democrats, could have prevented the 
adoption of the rule, reported on the 
24th, for the exclusion of all amend- 
ments. It was the desire of the insur- 
gents and the Democrats so to amend 
the bill that the proposed. admission of 
Arizona and New Mexico as one State 
should be prevented. The union of 
Oklahoma and Indian Territory they did 
not oppose. By the vote on the rule the 
strength of the opposition was tested, 
and it was at once seen that there were 
not enough insurgents. On a motion for 
the previous question only 43 of them 
(instead of 64) voted with 122 Demo- 
crats, and the motion was carried, 192 
to 165. That was really the end of the 
contest. On the following day, when 
the bill was passed, there were only 34 
Republicans in the negative. Several of 
the insurgents were absent, and two or 
three had been converted. Little time 
was allowed for debate. In the course of 
the discussion, Mr. Payne, of New York, 
speaking of unequal representation in 
the Senate, pointed to the large pop- 
ulation and great interests repre- 
sented by the two Senators from _ his 
own State. He was followed by J. Adam 
Bede, of Minnesota, who said: “He 
speaks of the New York Senators; most 
people are trying to forget them.” 
Whereupon the proceedings were inter- 


Passage of the 


rupted by much laughter and prolonged 
applause on the floor and in the galleries. 
Mr. Tawney, the new chairman of the 
Appropriations Committee, said that, in 
his judgment, neither Arizona nor New 
Mexico should be admitted, separately 
or in union, but he would submit to the 
leaders of his party and vote for the bill. 
For this he was sharply rebuked by Del- 
egate Mark Smith, of Arizona. The bill 
provides that the proposed new State 
composed of the two Southern Terri- 
tories shall be named Arizona. Its cap- 
ital is to be Santa Fé (New Mexico). 
until 1915, when the people may decide 
where it shall be thereafter. Until the 
same date, the capital of Oklahoma is to 
be at Guthrie. It is not expected that the 
Senate will pass the bill in its present 
form. An amendment permitting each of 
the two Southern Territories to vote 
separately upon the adoption of the 
State’s Constitution will be supported, it 
is said, by all the Democrats and 14 Re- 
publicans. If this change should be made, 
by rejecting the Constitution Arizona 
could avoid the proposed union with 
New Mexico, to which she objects, and 
remain in her present condition. 


a 


, The majority and 
Bad or sith ng minority reports of 

: the Advisory Board 
were considered by the Isthmian Canal 
Commission last Saturday, and it is un- 
derstood that the minority report, which 
is in favor of a canal with locks, was ap- 
proved. Probably the Commission’s de- 
cision will be in accord with the views of 
Chief Engineer Stevens, who has said to 
the Senate committee that he prefers a 





242 


lock canal with a summit level 85 feet 
above the sea. He would make a sum- 
mit lake thirty miles long by building a 
great dam at Gatun. Such a canal, he 
says, can be completed within eight years 
at a cost of $147,000,000.. From four to 
seven years in addition, and $100,000,000 
more, would be required for ‘a sea-level 
canal, The House has adopted, by a 
vote of 120 to 109, an amendment to the 
Urgent Deficiency Bill providing that the 
eight-hour law shall not apply to alien 
labor employed in making the canal. 

Testifying before the Senate committee, 
Mr. Shonts, chairman of the Commis- 
sion, said that he was receiving a salary 
of $12,000 as president of the Toledo, St. 
Louis & Western Railroad Company, in 
addition to $30,000 from the Govern- 
ment, but he gave no time to the manage- 
ment of the railroad. Some reports were 
sent to him, and other officers occasional- 
ly were in consultation with him. De- 
scribing recent preparatory work on the 
Isthmus, he asserted that the arrange- 
ments for food supply and housing were 
now better than those usually made for 
railroad construction in the States. The 
Executive Committee now consists of 
himself and Governor Magoon, who has 
been on the Isthmus since May last, but 
who returned to the States last week. 
Talking to reporters, the Governor, who 
is in excellent health, said that his only 
illness on the Isthmus had been at attack 
‘of malaria soon after his arrival there. 
Many suffered from malaria, but yellow 
fever had practically been suppressed. 
At Panama there had been no case in the 
last seventy-four days, and Colon had had 
only one (on December 11th) in a long 
time. There was not a gambling house 
or a house of ill-fame in the Zone. 

Mr. Poultney Bigelow has resigned his 
lectureship at Boston University. Presi- 
dent Huntington says that the Dean of 
the University told him he intended to 
give Mr. Bigelow a hint that his resigna- 
tion would be acceptable. He adds that 
in his own judgment it was better for the 
University that Mr. Bigelow’s connection 
with it should be severed. It does not 
appear, however, that Mr. Bigelow was 
forced to resign. He has sent to the 
Louisville Courier-Journal a check for 
$1,000, the same to be forfeited if 
“upon a fair investigation” the state- 
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ments made in his recent article are 
proved to be untrue. He is willing, he 
says, to pay the expenses of any responsi- 
ble person who will make such an investi- 
gation on the Isthmus. 

& 


Cusavete et On Monday last, while 
the Railroads C¢™tain members who op- 
pose official inquiry as to 
railroad combinations were inattentive, 
Mr. Gillespie, of Texas, procured the 
adoption of his resolution calling upon 
the President and the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for information as to 
the alleged merger of the Baltimore & 
Ohio, the Chesapeake & Ohio, and the 
Norfolk & Western railroad companies 
with the Pennsylvania Company, and for 
a report as to whether this is a combina- 
tion of parallel and naturally competing 
lines. After action had been taken, Mr. 
Dalzell, of Pennsylvania, moved for a 
reconsideration, but his motion was ta- 
bled by a vote of 122 to 95. The 
adoption of this resolution was the chief 
cause of a considerable fall of prices on 
the New York Stock Exchange in the 
afternoon of the same day. After 
much debate in the House Committee on 
Interstate Commerce, the Hepburn Rail- 
road Rate bill (which is practically the 
Townsend-Esch bill, passed by the 
House last year) has been reported fa- 
vorably by unanimous vote, the Demo- 
crats joining the Republicans in support- 
ing it, after a few amendments suggest- 
ed by them had been accepted. The bill 
takes its name from the committee’s 
chairman, and it is in accord with the 
views of President Roosevelt. Debate 
upon it begins this week, and it will be 
sent to the Senate with nearly the unan- 
imous approval of the House. No bill 
has been reported by the Senate commit- 
tee, in which those who agree with the 
President prefer one introduced by Mr. 
Dolliver, while those who are more in 
sympathy with the railway interest are 
inclined to support bills prepared by Mr. 
Foraker and Mr. Elkins. 
od 
: In the Beef Trust case, 
Bae Sodhg at Chicago, the court 
has begun to take tes- 
timony with respect to the plea of the 
defendant packers that they are entitled 
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to immunity because, as they allege, 
Commissioner Garfield assured them 
that the information he obtained from 
them should not be used to their disad- 
vantage. The first witness was Louis C. 
Krauthoff, formerly general counsel for 
Armour & Co., who gave an account of 
his interview with Mr. Garfield on April 
13, 1905, asserting that the Commis- 
sioner then said that his Department was 
separate from the Department of Jus- 
tice, that the information for which he 
asked would not be given to the latter 
Department, and that those who gave 
it would be protected. The President 
has published correspondence relating to 
payments of money by one of the pacx- 
ers’ lawyers, Judge George W. Brown, 
to newspaper men engaged in reporting 
the proceedings. District Attorney Mor- 


rison informed Attorney General Moody. 


that Judge Brown, on December 27, 
gave to one Hasler, reporter for the 
Inter Ocean, “a certain amount of 


money, ostensibly as a Christmas pres- 
ent,” directing him to give $100 of it 
to Hector H. Elwell, reporter for the 


City Press Association, whose reports 
of the Beef Trust case were used by all 
the local papers and largely by the Asso- 
ciated Press. Elwell declined the $100, 
and, when it had been shoved into his 
pocket, reported the matter to his em- 
ployers, under whose instructions he re- 
turned it to Judge Brown, who said he 
had given it in gratitude for complimen- 
tary notices of himself. Hasler had re- 
tained $100. Brown, who is counsel for 
the Jnter Ocean, says it was merely a 
personal present to an old friend and 
neighbor. It is shown that Hasler (who 
has since been dismissed by the Inter 
Ocean) was hostile to the Government 
in this case. President Roosevelt, in a 
letter directing that the correspondence 
be published, says it appears that Judge 
Brown “has been guilty of bribing a re- 
porter, who disseminated false and mis- 
leading statements.” “Extraordinary 
efforts,” he adds, “have been made in 
this case, as in one or two similar cases, 
to poison the public mind” by such state- 
ments. Independent refiners in the 
Kansas oil field have made formal com- 
plaint to Commissioner Garfield that the 
Standard Oil Company and the railroads 
have conspired to prevent’ them, by 
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means of extraordinary freight charges, 
from selling their refined oil: outside 
of the State. One of the examples given 
is this: That the freight rate from their 
refineries to the northern boundary, 254 
miles, is 10} cents per hundred pounds, 
and that it is increased to 30 cents if 
the oil goes only seven miles further to 
a station in Nebraska. 
Js 

Some remarks attributed to 
Mr. Jacob Riis have led other 
intimate friends of the President 
to say that his attitude toward a renomi- 
nation in 1908 has undergone no change. 
Mr. Riis was said to have expressed the 
opinion that the President would accept 
another term if at the end of the present 
one he should not have been successful in 
his contest with “the money power.” It 
appears that what he said was incorrectly 
reported. The opinion he expressed was 
that the President would continue the 
fight, not in the White House, but per- 
haps in Congress. Mr. Lodge on the 
24th, in the course of a speech in defense 
of the President’s foreign policy, said 
that the President had entirely removed 
himself from the field of candidates for 
the nomination in 1908. Col. Cecil Lyon, 
‘chairman of the Texas Republican State 
Committee, says the South will demand 
the renomination of Mr. Roosevelt—— 
The Rev. George G. Ware, formerly rec- 
tor of Episcopal churches at Deadwood 
and Lead, S. Dak., and president of a 
land and cattle company in Hooker 
‘County, Neb., was found guilty at Oma- 
ha, last week, on all of fourteen counts 
of an indictment for conspiring to de- 
fraud the Government by means of false 
homestead entries. At Denver, David W. 
Irwin was convicted of perjury in con- 
nection with extensive land frauds in 
Eastern Colorado, and sent to the peni- 
tentiary for five years. Brig.-Gen. 
Joseph Wheeler, U. S. A., retired, a fa- 
mous cavalry leader in the Confederate 
army, afterward a Member of Congress 
for many years, and in later years a com- 
mander in the war with Spain and 
against the insurgents in the Philippines, 
died in Brooklyn on the 25th ult., of 
pneumonia, at the age of sixty-nine-—— 
The Imperial Chinese Commission - ar- 
rived in Washington on the 23d ult., and 
on the following day was received by the 
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President at the White House. Commis- 
sioner Tai Hung Chi, presenting an auto- 
graph letter from the Emperor, said he 
was fortunate in having this opportunity 
of paying his respects to “the greatest 
champion of peace” and the “stanchest 
friend of China.” The Emperor’s letter 
was in part as follows: 

“The United States Government has long 
been known for its excellent —— by 
the adoption of new principles of government 
with satisfactory and beneficial results. As 
we contemplate the existing condition of af- 
fairs with a firm determination to improve the 
present order of things, we desire to avail 
ourselves of your close friendship and neigh- 
borly kindness to obtain the necessary infor- 
mation for comparison with a view to proper 
selection.” 

At a dinner given in honor of the Com- 
missioners by Secretary Root, among the 
seventy guests were members of the Cab- 
inet, justices of the Supreme Court, Sen- 
ators, Representatives, and prominent 
officers of the army and the navy. 

Addressing a meeting of the Civil Serv- 
ice Retirement Association, which desires 
to create a retired list and pension fund 


for Government employees in the civil 
service, Secretary Shaw said that six 
years in the Government service were 


enough for any man. He believed that 
the interests of Government clerks would 
be improved by the operation of a law ex- 
cluding them from the service at the ex- 
piration of a limited period, not to exceed 
six years. ~ 


While looking for the mur- 
derer of Michael Carra- 
zola, a rich Italian, the 
authorities of Washington County, Pa., 
on the 23d ult., obtained evidence of the 
purpose of a band of anarchists to kill 
Governor Pennypacker, of Pennsylvania, 
and Governor Pattison, of Ohio. Hav- 
ing arrested one George Barli, they found 
in his pockets papers by means of which 
they discovered in a swamp, at Baird, a 
small mining town, ten miles east of 
Washington, a shanty in which the an- 
archists were accustomed to hold meet- 
ings. In this shanty were many letters 
addressed to John Spida, the head of the 
organization. From these letters it was 
ascertained that to this group of anarch- 
ists at Baird had been assigned the kill- 
ing of Governor Pennypacker and Gov- 
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ernor Pattison, and that similar groups 
in other States had undertaken to kili 
other Governors. Spida was. arrested, 
and with him the two secretaries of the 
group, Levi Constantina and Pietro Lar- 
rachi. All of the arrested men wore but- 
ton badges bearing a picture of Bresci, 
the Paterson anarchist, who killed King 
Humbert. It appears that these conspira- 
tors had attempted to extort money from 
several persons by means of “Black 
Hand” letters. Carrazola refused to pay, 
and was shot. Michael Corusco was told 
that he must contribute $2,700 or lose his 
son Stephen, nineteen years old. He de- 
clined, and the young man was killed. 
Four murders were thus committed by 
the conspirators, who were in communi- 
cation with other anarchists in Paterson 
and Hoboken, N. J. Believing that 
branches of the organization exist in sev- 
eral towns of the Monongahela Valley 
and feeling unable to cope with them, the 
authorities of Washington and the neigh- 
boring counties have asked the Governor 
for the services of a troop of the State 


constabulary. 
ed 


me Owing to the appoint- 
oe ment of Governor-Gen- 

eral Wright to be Am- 
bassador to Tokio, the Filipinos were dis- 
turbed last week by a report (originating 
in Europe) that he had been instructed to 
negotiate a sale of the islands to Japan. 
His successor at Manila cabled to Secre- 
tary Taft a suggestion that the report 
should, be officially denied. The Secretary 
at once replied that there was “not the 
slightest vestige of truth” in the rumor. 
——tThe bid of the syndicate in which J. 
G. White & Co., Cornelius Vanderbilt 
and others are interested, for the con- 
struction of 100 miles of railway in Pa- 
nay, 100 in Negros and 95 in Cebu, has 
been accepted. The Government guar- 
antee is 4 per cent. on 95 per cént. of the 
cost, for a period of thirty years. . 
White & Co., who recently completed the 
Manila trolley lines, will build these 
roads, the cost of which will be about 
$12,000,000. The Philippine Tariff 
Bill recently passed in the House is vig- 
orously opposed in the Senate Commit- 
tee. Governor-General Wright, testify- 
ing in support of it, remarked that Amer- 
ican sugar and tobacco growers who 
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feared Philippine competition “saw 
ghosts.” When asked by representatives 
of the sugar interest to explain why the 
production of hemp, a non-competing 
product, was not stimulated by tariff 
legislation, he replied that it could not be, 
because land suitable for hemp was in the 
interior, and two-thirds of the inhabit- 
ants lived within three miles of the coast, 
where the land was suitable for sugar, to- 
bacco and rice. The condition of the 
sugar industry, he added, was deplora- 
ble; sugar plantations were mortgaged to 


the limit. 
& 


P Ri Roberto H. Todd, Mayor of 
—_ a San Juan, now representing 
ont Oe at Washington the League 

of Porto Rican Municipalities, has been 

heard by the House Committee on 

Insular Affairs in support of the demand 
for an elected Senate in Porto Rico. 

The present Upper House consists of 
eleven members, of whom five are na- 
tives. All are appointed, and the ma- 
jority are heads of the Executive De- 

partments, or members of‘the Governor’s 

Cabinet. Mr. Todd asserts that the na- 

tive members ‘are not consulted and are 
practically ignored, and that Treasurer 

Hollander admitted to one of them that 

they were regarded as “figure-heads.” 

He also said to the committee that each 
of the leading American officials (one 
excepted) occupied a public building as 

a residence, paying no rent and receiving 
light, ice, etc., free of cost, while the 
Legislative Assembly and the Supreme 
Court were very poorly housed. Five 
successive Attorney-Generals had inter- 
preted the laws according to the varying 

decisions of the States in which they had 

practiced, and the result, he asserted, was 

a hopeless tangle. In his judgment, the 

people had enjoyed a larger measure of 
representative popular government under 

Spanish rule-——Seventeen Cuban cigar- 
makers were expelled from Key West 
recently by a Citizens’ Committee and 

compelled to take passage on a steamship 
for Havana. This was an incident con- 


‘nected with the cigar-makers’ strike. 
Complaint has been addressed to our 
Government by the Cuban Minister, and 


there will be an investigation. Repre- 
sentatives of all the political parties and 
of the Administration asked, last week, 
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in the Senate, for the passage of a bill 
appropriating $25,000 to be expended by 
President Palma in procuring a wedding 
present for Miss Alice Roosevelt. Upon 
the motion of Senator Cisneros, an irre- 
concilable Anti-American, the bill was 
passed by acclamation. The Senate 
has rejected, 8 to 5, a bill for a Com- 
mission to revise the tariff. In debate, the 
approaching reduction of our duty on 
Philippine sugar was considered, and it 
was said additional concessions from the 
United States should be obtained (by 
means of a larger preferential reduction 
of the Cuban tariff), in order that Cuban 
planters might not suffer by Philippine 
competition. President Palma has 
vetoed a bill forbidding the importation 
of foreigners to work on the docks and 
shipping in the places of employees on 
strike. 
& 

The voting in England for 
members of Parliament is 
now practically over and 
the new House of Commons will prob- 
ably stand as follows: Liberals, 381; 
Unionists, 159; Nationalists, 84; Labor- 
ites, 46. This gives the Liberals a ma- 
jority of about 93 over all other parties. 
Owing to the erratic method of dis- 
tricting the popular majority of the Lib- 
erals is not so great as their majority in 
the House, and the Conservatives use 
this as an argument to prove that there 
has not been such a revolution in public 
sentiment as the election returns would 
indicate. As an example they show that 
in the election of 220 Liberals, consti- 
tuting most of the Liberal majority, their 
vote was only 200,317 more than that 
cast for the Conservatives, the Liberal 
vote being 2,592,876 and the Conserva- 
tive 2,392,559. The vote is the heaviest 
ever known in Great Britain. Up to 
January 27th 5,231,297 votes had been 
cast, while the total vote in the election 
of 1900 was only 3,089,389. The composi- 
tion of the new House of Commons is very 
interesting from some points of view. 
Barristers are the most numerous class, 
there being 100 of them. Manufacturers 
come next, numbering 70. They are fol- 
lowed by 60 merchants, 45 ex-army offi- 
cers, 34 solicitors, 29 journalists, 20 ship- 
owners and shipbuilders, 19 authors, Io 
mine owners, 10 doctors, and 10 brew- 
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ers. Among the Labor members are 13 
ex-pit boys, ex-miners and ex-factory 
lads, 5 compositors, 4 carpenters, 3 
grocers’ assistants, 2 mechanics, 2 stone 
masons, 2 navvies and 2 railway guards, 
I newsboy, 1 blacksmith and 1 agricul- 
tural laborer. There are 9 bankers, 8 
stockbrokers and 12 farmers. One hun- 
dred and fifty are members of non-con- 
formist churches. There are thirteen 
Jews, a larger number than ever before. 
The largest number of Liberals in any 
preceding Parliament was 300, after the 
passage of the Reform Bill in 1832. In 
order to make a place for ex-Premier 
Balfour, Mr. A. G. Gibbs, Member of 
Parliament for the city of London, has 
resigned his seat. It is possible that the 
Liberals may decide to run some strong 
candidate against him, in the hope of 
overcoming the 10,000 majority recently 
given to Mr. Gibbs in that precinct. 


& 

Christian IX, King of 
‘ow ye sd Denmark, died suddenly 

from heart failure on the 
afternoon of January 29, at the Amalien- 
borg palace, at Copenhagen. Altho he was 
nearly eighty-eight years old his death was 
entirely unexpected, as he gave his usual 
Monday morning audience to the public, 
at which he decorated twenty-four sub- 
officers of the navy’ with long service 
medals. But at lunch he became ill and 
died two hours later, in the arms of his 
daughter, Marie Dagmar, the Dowager 
Czarina. The death of no other monarch 
would have caused mourning in so many 
European courts, for King Christian was 
known as “the father-in-law of Europe,” 
on account of his numerous family con- 
nections with reigning houses. Born in 
comparative poverty and obscurity, he 
became prominent, not on account of any 
extraordinary abilities, but thru the ex- 
igencies of international politics. The 
duchy of Schleswig-Holstein, which was 
all that he had an apparent chance of 
inheriting, he afterward lost to Germany. 
He was the fourth son of Duke William 
of Schleswig - Holstein - Sonderburg - 
Glicksburg, and was born April 8, 1818. 
In 1842 he married Princess Louise, 
daughter of Landgrave William, of 
Hesse-Cassel, and niece of King Chris- 
tian VIII, of Denmark. -Ten years later. 
by the Treaty of London, her husband 
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was made heir to the throne of Denmark. 
and on the death of Frederick VII, No- 
vember 15, 1863, Christian became King. 
He had six children, of which Prince 
Frederick now becomes King of Den- 
mark, Princess Alexandra is Queen of 
England, Prince William is King George 
of Greece, Princess Marie Dagmar, who 
was married to Alexander III, Czar of 
Russia, Princess Thyra, Duchess of 
Cumberland, and Prince Waldemar, who 
married Princess Marie, eldest daughter 
of the Duke of Chartres, of the French 
royal house of Orleans. The Crown 














Christian IX, King of Denmark, 
Who Died January 2gth. 


Prince who succeeds his father as Fred- 
erick VIII, of Denmark, married, in 
1869, Princess Louise, daughter of King 
Charles XV, of Sweden and Norway. 
They have eight children, one of whom, 
Prince Charles, has recently become ° 


King Haakon, of Norway. The late 
King was very democratic and unosten- 
tatious in manner, and the quiet and 
moral family life at Copenhagen has 
been a model for all the courts of Europe. 
se 
In his new org - 
ona the “Abriss” of the 
ween Tree History of Protestant 
Missions since the Reformation—a 
classic in its kind—Professor Warneck, 
of the University of Halle, the leading 


Catholic Foreign 
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authority on the subject, has for the first 
time compiled statistics of Catholic for- 
eign mission work also. The contribu- 
tions of the entire Catholic world to this 
cause is about $3,500,000, of which 
$625,000 are contributed by Germany. 
Over against this the Protestant total is 
$17,000,000. But the Catholic Church 
does not pay its mission expense with 
these annual contributions. By all odds 
the largest sums for this purpose are se- 
cured by the Catholic societies from 
three other sources, namely, the funds of 
the Propaganda, from the religious or- 
ders, and from various state treasuries. 
How great the sum is contributed from 
‘these sources has never been made pub- 
lic, but the Catholic writer on mission 
subjects, Peter Baumgarten, in his “Mis- 
sionstatistick,”’ computes. that in the past 
century the voluntary contributions of 
the Catholic Church for mission pur- 
pose was $123,120,000, while the total 
expense had been $401,500,000. The to- 
tal number of Catholic mission workers 
in the foreign field is 5,800 priests, not 
counting in the secular clergy, who are 


especially well represented in the older 


mission fields. Still greater is the num- 
ber of order brethren and_ sisters. 
Warneck concludes that, without the 
secular clergy, the foreign mission work 
of the Catholic Church engages 14,000 


persons. 
Js 


It has been many months 
since Russia has been as 
quiet as it is now, altho 
the disorders still occurring are sufficient 
to cause serious alarm in any other coun- 
try. The Government continues to pre- 
vail both against urban revolutionists 
and the rebellions in the Baltic and Cau- 
casian Provinces. Ten thousand troops 
in Livonia have surrounded the greater 
body. of the revolutionists and are grad- 
ually narrowing the circle. Those who 
are caught are at once tried by court- 
martial, and if found guilty are impris- 
oned or shot upon the spot. Nearly 250 
revolutionists have been shot and several 
thousand taken captive. The destruction 
of property during the agrarian riots in 
the Baltic Provinces is quite incalculable, 
for the castles of the old German fam- 
ilies contained many collections of great 
historic and artistic value. The two hun- 
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dred castles burned in the Wenden dis- 
trict are valued at $4,000,000, exclusive 
of their contents. The “North Caucas- 
ian Republic” has collapsed after a nom- 
inal existence of one month. The 
“army,” consisting of mutinous soldiers 
and members of the revolutionary or- 
ganizations led by a Cossack officer, de- 
feated with great loss a detachment of 
three companies of Cossacks sent against 
them, but could not stand the attack of 
the next column of Cossacks with artil- 
lery and infantry. The troops having re- 
gained control of the railroads, are now 
pushing into the mountains, where the 
Armenians and Mohammedans are fight- 
ing each other. In Vladivostok a mutiny 
has again broken out among the soldiers, 
who have seized and still hold, the bat- 
tery of the Holy Innocents and are de- 
fending that fortress with machine guns 
and rifles. General Mistchenko has been 
sent to Vladivostok to put down the mu- 
tiny. The vigorous repressive measures 
of the Government have completely 
crushed the outward manifestations of 
revolutionary movement. The leaders 
are now confining their activity to 
political assassinations as under the old 
régime. General Prosorovsky, chief of 
the gendarmerie of St. Petersburg, has 
received from the revolutionists a hotifi- 
cation that the recent assassination of 
General Livorsky was a mistake on their 
part, that General Prosorovsky was the 
intended victim, and that they will rectify 
theif error at the earliest opportunity. 
There appear to have been several at- 
tempts recently upon the life of the Czar. 
Two nuns carrying bombs have been ar- 
rested at Tsarskoé-Selo. The Czar did 
not venture to perform in public on the 
Neva the ceremony of the blessing of the 
waters, at which he nearly lost his life a 
year ago thru the “accident” of a loaded 
cartridge having been used in one of the 
saluting cannon. Instead of the Neva the 
waters blessed were those of a small lake 
in the Tsarskoé-Selo Park. The Govern- 
ment is prosecuting the newspapers 
which have published seditious matter 
such as the manifesto of the Workmen’s 
Council. Seven of the leading editors 
are on trial, the first to suffer being 
Alexis Suvorin, editor of the Russ, the 
most widely circulated newspaper in Rus- 
sia, who was in this country at the time 
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of the Portsmouth Conference.. He has 
been sentenced to a year’s imprisonment 
in a fortress. Among those whose cases 
are pending is Professor Miliukoff, for- 
merly instructor in Russian history at the 
University of Chicago. The growing 
friendship between the Czar and the 
Kaiser was emphasized by the words of 
Emperor Nicholas in proposing a toast 
to the Emperor William at a luncheon 
given at the Tsarskoé-Selo in honor of 
the birthday of the latter: “I drink to the 
health of the Emperor of Germany and 
King of Prussia, my brother and very 
dear friend.” Then, turning to the Ger- 
man Ambassador on his right, he is re- 
ported to have said: ‘“Brother—that is 


more than ally.” The incident is consid- 
ered to have special significance, now that 
France is counting upon the support of 
Russia in the Algeciras Conference. 


The conference at Alge- 
ciras has apparently made 
but little. progress during 
the week, altho none of the questions 
have been raised on which there is likely 
to be a deadlock between France and 
Germany. The Moroccan delegation sur- 
prised the Conference by presenting an 
elaborate scheme for increasing the reve- 
nues of the country, by taxes on business 
transactions and public amusements, such 
as theatres and cafes, and by a heavy pro- 
tective tariff. The proposed duties aver- 
age 20 per cent. ad valorem, but tobacco 
is taxed 100 per cent., and tea, coffee’ and 
sugar 40 per cent. The delegates of the 
Powers were not prepared to act upon 
this increase of duties and have tele- 
graphed home for instructions. The 
question of contraband trade has been 
disposed of by the agreement that the 
enforcement of the regulations adopted 
shall be left to France and Morocco, as 
regards the Algerian frontier, and to 
Spain and Morocco in regard to the 
Spanish frontier. Herr von Radowitz, 
the head of the German mission, and M. 
Révoil, the head of the French, met in 
private conference, and agreed to have 
all the questions involved discussed in de- 
tail by their colleagues, Count von Tat- 
tenbach and M. Regnault, with a view of 
coming to an agreement in regard to 
them before bringing them before the 
Conference. While the Powers are thus 
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discussing the affairs of Morocco the in- 
ternal condition of the country is becom- 
ing worse. The Anjera tribe sent three 
notables to the Sultan with presents. 
They were assassinated on the road by 
Raisuli, the brigand, who last year kid- 
napped Perdicaris and Varley. In re- 
venge the Anjera burned three villages 
in the vicinity of Tangier. 


st 


The new treaty be- 
tween China and 
Japan, consequent 
upon the Portsmouth treaty, opens to in- 
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‘ternational trade sixteen cities in Man- 


churia, among which the following are 
those whose names have become familiar 
to us thru the Russo-Japanese war: Feng- 
Wang-Cheng, Liao-Yang, Tie Pass, Har- 
bin and Kirin. But it has become quite 
evident that these will not become semi- 
foreign cities like the old treaty ports. 
Viceroy Yuan Shih Kai has drawn up 
regulations for these cities as well as for 
the newly opened port of Chinanfu, the 
capital of the Province of Shan-Tung, 
and has carefully provided against a pre- 
dominance of foreign influence. No for- 
eigner is to be allowed to buy land. It 
may be leased for a period not longer 
than thirty years at terms fixed by the 
Government. The lease may be renewed. 
The taxation, police and postal service 
are to be kept in the hands of the Chinese. 
On account of the recent shooting of « 
native woman by American native officer- 
in the rice fields near Nanking, the Gov- 
ernor has petitioned the Emperor to pro- 
hibit hunting outside the foreign settle- 
ments. The Government has ordered 
the Viceroys to report the number and 
nationalities of the missionaries holding 
valuable property, and also to send in in- 
ventories of all mines and other possible 
concessions. The anti-foreign feeling is 
increasing and outbreaks are feared by 
the residents, which may take the form 
of either Boxer violence or a Taiping re- 
bellion. The Government still refuses to 
agree to the Anglo-Tibetan treaty which 
Colonel Younghusband obtained at 
Lhasa. On the contrary, the Chinese 
propose to strengthen their hold on Tibet 
by placing in Lhasa a Chinese Governor 
supported by troops drilled in the Euro- 
pean manner. 





How I Wrote Lay Down Your Arms” 


BY BARONESS BERTHA VON SUTTNER 


[Last December, the writer of this article was awarded the Nobel Peace Prize for 1905, 
and what most contributed to secure this higt honor was the authorship of that remarkable 
work, “Lay Down Your Arms,” which has been described by M. Frederic Passy, the first 
laureate of the Nobel Peace Prize, as enjoying “the rare merit and great good fortune of 
popularizing a horror of the useless and evil slaughter occasioned by. war.” Oddly enough, 
this indefatigable peace advocate is the descendant of a distinguished Austrian military 
family, her father being the late Count Franz von Kinsky, Field-Marshal.—Ep1ror.] 


when I had already reached a ma- 

ture age and was in the midst: of 
zealous studies in science, philosophy and 
history, that the idea dawned on me and 
soon became a deep-set conviction, that 
war was ‘an institution handed down to 
us by the barbarians, and to be removed 
by civilization. At this same moment I 
learned by accident that a society existed 
in England based on this same idea and 
aiming to influence public opinion in 
favor of the creation of a court of arbi- 
tration. So I hastened to write to this 


| T was toward the end of the year 1880, 


“Peace and Arbitration Association” and 


asked for information. The now vener- 
able Hodgson Pratt, who is the founder 
and president of that organization, forth- 
with sent me the bylaws and publications 
of the society, and thenceforth kept up an 
active correspondence with me. Thus it 
was that I learned all that had been done 
and all that remained to be done in this 
important field of work. 

The more I looked into the question 


the more I became absorbed by it and the . 


more eager I was to do what little I could 
to advance the cause of peace. As I had 
had some experience in authorship, I felt 
that it was in the department of literature 
that I could do the most good. . My idea 
was, at first, to write a little story in 
‘which I would describe a young woman 
who had lost her beloved husband on the 
battlefield, and who then, as it had hap- 
pened to me, suddenly awoke to the con- 
demnation of war. In my own case, how- 
ever, my convictions were based only on 
theories, whereas my heroine was to be 
converted thru dire experience. 

While I was engaged in gathering ma- 
terials for my little tale, so much accumu- 
lated on my hands and my mind was so 
teeming with my subject, that from a 


novelette my plan grew into a two-volume 
novel. Not satisfied with superficial in- 
formation, I now began to consult recog- 
nized authorities, to study the campaigns 
of 1859, 1864, 1866 and 1870-71, to read 
the memoirs of different generals, to ex- 
amine the reports of army surgeons and 
the Red Cross Society, to rummage in 


libraries and archives, among the diplo- 


matic dispatches exchanged during those 
periods and among the orders given the 
various armies. Provided with this data, 
I set to work on the historical scaffolding 
of my book and the development of my 
plot, whose foundation was, of course, 
the ardent condemnation of war; and 
when I could write on the last page of 
my manuscript “The End,” and put at 
the head of the first page, “Lay Down 
Your Arms,” I felt that now I really was 
in. a position to do something for the 
cause so near my heart. I was armed! 

Full of confidence, I sent my manu- 
script to the Stuttgart editor who had 
always heretofore accepted what I of- 
fered him and who had recently asked 
me for a fresh one. But it was promptly 
returned to me with this message: “We 
regret it, but this novel we cannot use.” 
So I tried other editors, but all declined 
it with the remark: “This does not inter- 
est our public,” or “It would offend many 
of our readers,” or “It is impossible to 
publish this in the present military state 
of affairs.” Such were the opinions of 
the leading editors of German period- 
icals. 

I next turned toward the publishers, 
and first sent the manuscript to my 
habitual publisher, Pierson, of Dresden. 
He kept it a long time and then advised 
me to change the title, which he found 
too aggressive, and to submit the manu- 
script to a competent public man for revi- 
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sion, who would suppress or modify the 
passages which could give offense in 
military and political circles. This I, of 
course, utterly refused to permit. The 
title of the book expressed clearly the 
purpose I had in writing it, and told the 
reader, without any subterfuge, just what 
he was to expect between the covers, 
while the passages which it was proposed 
to cut out because they would excite dis- 
approval in certain quarters were the very 
essence of the book, what gave it its 
raison d’étre. So I would consent to no 
change, either in title or text. 

As I afterward took part in the peace 
movement, it has been thought in some 
quarters that I wrote this book as a con- 
sequence of that movement. But the 
facts are exactly the contrary. My book 
made me a peace advocate, but it did not 
spring from my participation in that re- 
form. This is how it happened. ; 

In the spring of 1891, about fifteen 
months after the publication of “Lay. 
Down Your Arms,” I and my husband 
were stopping in Venice. One afternoon 
- somebdy knocked at the door, and the 
servant being absent, my husband himself 
opened it. An elderly, well dressed gen- 
tleman was standing on the landing. 

“Does the Baroness von Suttner live 
here?” he asked. 

“Yes; she is my wife,” was the answer. 

“What! you are the husband of Mad- 
ame von Suttner—Bertha von Suttner?” 

“T. certainly am.” . 

“You are not dead, then?” 

“With your permission, I am still liv- 
ing.” 

“But-were you not shot in Paris?” 

“Tt seems not.” 

In the meantime I stepped forward 
and led our guest into the drawing room, 
when he presented himself to us and told 
us the object of his visit. We soon 
learned that we had before us Mr. Felix 
Moscheles, son of the celebrated com- 
poser, Ignaz Moscheles, and godson of 
Felix Mendelssohn, he himself a painter, 
an earnest peace advocate and vice presi- 
dent of the London Peace and Arbitra- 
tion Association. He told us he had been 
ill during a pleasure trip in Egypt, and 
his wife, to amuse him, had given him a 
copy of “Lay Down Your Arms” to read. 
He began the book rather against his 
will, he went on to tell us, for he does 
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not care for fiction. But when he saw 
the nature of the volume he hurried thru 
to the end with feverish interest, because 
here were all his own views against war 
condensed in a living and possible story. 
“I must make the acquaintance of the 
author of this volume,” he then and there 
said, and forthwith decided to journey 
home via Vienna. He had intended sim- 
ply to pass thru Venice, but while telling 
one of his friends why he was going to 
Vienna, learned that the person sought 
for was at that moment in Venice, and 
that she even lived in the Pleazzo Dario, 
just opposite his lodgings. So he started 
out immediately to make the personal ac- 
quaintance of the unhappy widow, the 
expounder of all his cherished ideas, 
when lo! her lawful husband himself 
opens the door. Thus the widowhood 
was found to be fiction, while the com- 
munion of ideas is still a living thing; 
and, during that first hour was formed a 
friendship between us three which has 
lasted without a cloud from that time to | 
this, and whose first act, on the evening 
of that same day, was the laying the 
foundations of a new work which was to 
have an important influence on the peace 
movement. 

At that time there lived in Venice, 
where he kept open house, Marquis 
Beniamino Pandolfi and his wife, who 
had been a friend of my childhood. I 
knew that Pandolfi, who was a member 
of the Italian Parliament, was a sup- 
porter of peace ideas, and as he was giv- 
ing a reception that evening, I suggested 
to Mr. Moscheles that he seize the occa- 
sion to speak with him about the move- 
ment in England, and that he urge him 
to secure, among his colleagues in the 
Italian Parliament, adherents to the Inter- 
Parliamentary Union, which was at that 
time a very small body. It was espe- 
cially important to strengthen this organ- 
ization at that moment, for in November 
of that year the Union was to meet at 
Rome. This association had been found- 
ed in 1888 by Wm. R. Cremer, M. P.., of 
London, and Frederic Passy, of Paris, 
then member of the Chamber of Deputies, 
and it was at the French capital, during 
the International Exhibition of 1889, that 
the first Inter-Parliamentary Conference 
was held, France and England alone be- 
ing represented. The second meeting 
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was held in London, with a few more 
parliaments represented, and now the 
third meeting was to take place in Rome. 

The result of the advent of Mr. Felix 
Moscheles at the Palazzo Bianca Capello, 
Pandolfi’s home, was that, while the ele- 
gant society of Venice and its gay youth 
were dancing and eating in the big dining 
room, a long conversation took place in 
the host’s study, in which the Marquis, 
Mr. Moscheles and we two participated. 
The upshot of it all 
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trian delegation for the Rome conference. 
In this ungrateful preliminary labor I 
was especially aided by two Deputies, 
Barons Pisquet and Kibek. I still have 
in my possession letters from different 
prominent ‘members of that time which 
dwell on the inopportuneness of the pro- 
posal and the practical difficulties in the 
way of its realization. But we succeeded, 
nevertheless, in getting a delegation sent 
to Rome, with Dr. Russ at its head. This 
was an important 





was that not only 
did Pandolfi prom- 
ise to aid in the 
organization of 
the approaching 
conference, but in- 
vitations and circu- 
lars were prepared 
on the spot look- 
ing to the founda- 
tion in Venice of a 
peace society. The 
plan _— succeeded, 
and some of the 
most prominent 
men of the town 
came into the 
movement. Short- 
ly after this social 
meeting at Pan- 
dolfi’s he returned 
to Rome, Mr. Mos- 
cheles to London 
and my husband 
and myself to Vi- 
enna. 

In the course of 
a few weeks I 
learned from Pan- 
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step. Another was 
to follow. 

It was a fancy 
of mine that, at the 
same time with the 
holding of the In- 
ter - Parliament- 
ary Conference, it 
would be a good 
idea if an inter- 
national congress 
of peace societies 
were also assem- 
bled in the Eternal 
City. But as there 
was no such soci- 
ety in Vienna, I 
seemed thus called 
upon to create one 
there. In wunder- 
takings born to 
succeed, there gen- 
erally lies an in- 
genuous ignorance 
of the risks, an in- 
comprehension of 
* the obstacles and 
a happy  uncon- 
sciousness of one’s 








dolfi that he was 
having marked 
success in securing collaboration in Rome, 
and at the same time we began working 
up a favorable sentiment in Vienna. We 
talked to our Parliament friends of the 
newly established peace society of Venice 
and of the coming meeting in Rome, and 
in the end I had the great pleasure of 
being instrumental in bringing about the 
formation of a Parliamentary group at 
the Austrian capital. I addressed myself 
personally or by letter to one after an- 
other of the members of Parliament, sent 
them the Pandolfi circulars, and used 
every possible means to secure an Aus- 
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own arrogance. So, 
on September 1, 
1891, I sent out a call for the founding of 
an Austrian peace society, and great was 
my astonishment, two days later, to see it 
given a conspicuous place on the first 
page of a leading Vienna daily, the New 
Free Press, with these words from the 
editor accompanying it: “On this ques- 
tion no authority is higher than that of 
the author of ‘Lay Down Your Arms.’ ” 
Then followed this editorial comment on 
the idea set forth in the call: 

“Because of the new instruments of de- 


struction and the increased armed forces, war 
has been changed into a thing that ought to 
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be described by another name. Because of 
the continuous development in warlike prepar- 
ations, armies are now quite different from 
what they were when we last saw them 
brought face td face. Let me illustrate’ my 
meaning. If you keep on warming a bath till 
the water boils, so that the person who steps, 
rather falls, into the tub is scalded to death, 
can you still call this a bath?” 

Since the above lines were written, fif- 
teen years ago, things have gone from 
bad to worse, and this will go on. The 
great book of the late Jean de Bloch, 
“The Future of War,” proves this. From 
all sides pour in the accusations against 
the wholesale murder of modern warfare. 
The god of war, who has silently grown 
into a race-devouring Moloch, has been 
brought before the awakened. conscience 
of the world. He is summoned to defend 
himself, or, if he fails to do so, to accept 
the death warrant which sooner or later 
must be his lot. 

The response to my call astonished me 
much more than its prompt publication in 
the Vienna daily. Immediately hundreds 
of enthusiastic letters came pouring in 
upon me from all classes of society, and 
prominent. persons offered to aid in 
founding the proposed organization. So 
thus was the Austrian Peace Society 
established, of which I am still president. 
I was sent as its delegate to the Rome 
Peace Congress, and there, in the Capitol, 
I made my first public appearance in the 
peace movement. So I repeat, that the 
writing of the novel, “Lay Down Your 
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Arms,” cannot be regarded as a result of 
my public career, but, on the contrary, 
my career sprang from the novel. 

All this is now very far off. Then, 
novels and the forming of peace societies 
were important factors toward the ad- 
vancement of the movement. But today 
it. has reached such a point and is asso- 
ciated with such high and decisive polit- 
ical problems, that the acts of the indi- 
vidual, in letters or societies, have been 
pushed into the background. It has be- 
come the question of the hour, and nei- 
ther the energy of its originators nor the 
pleadings of its followers are now essen- 
tial to its final triumph. 

What we must do now is to develop 
the existing organizations, such as the 
Inter-Parliamentary Union, the Hague 
Tribunal, etc., and create an international 
political system that will give a legal 
basis to universal peace. Practical work 
toward an ideal end is peculiarly the 
part of America and Americans. It is 
quite natural, therefore, that it should be 
the United States branch of the Inter- 
Parliamentary Union that has formulated 
a plan for the accomplishment of this 
grand result. At the next Conference of 
The Hague, whose convocation we owe 
to President Roosevelt, the proposal of 
the American body and its chairman, Mr. 
Bartholdt, Member of Congress, will be 
laid before the world. Then will the 
peace movement take another grand step 
forward. 

Vienna, January, 1906. 


A Prayer 
BY MARY EASTWOOD KNEVELS 


Lorp, of Thy gifts I ask but orie, 
That IT should rever he content. 

But climb all day beneath the sun, 
And count my every feast a Lent. 


To hold success another loss, 
To say my failure is a gain, 

To bear with pride a heavy cross, 
To look on hights and not attain; 


To stumble into heaven at last, 
Too spent to lay my burden down. 
Unconscious that the world is past; 
And this new weight I wear, a crown! 


West Orance, N. J. 





Plato and His Lessons for Today | 


BY PAUL SHOREY 


Proressor OF GREEK IN THE UNIversity oF CHICAGO. 


biography, Herbert Spencer 

makes the naive admission: “Still 
quotations from time to time met with 
have led me to think that there are in 
Plato detached thoughts from which I 
might benefit had I the patience to seek 
them out.” The “detached thoughts” of 
Plato are accessible to everybody now in 
the index of Jowett’s translation, and, 
consulted merely in this desultory way 
as'a vast repertory of ideas, the Platonic 
dialogues retain for the age of Darwin 
all the suggestiveness, if they have lost 
much of the authority, which they pos- 
sessed for the age of Plotinus or of Mar- 
silio Ficino. It is a permissible tho mis- 
taken belief that this vague suggestive- 
ness and his ideal temper’ are the only 
lessons which Plato has for the hurried 
“Pla- 


N EAR the close of his pathetic auto- 


readers of a progressive century. 
to,” says Joubert, “shows us nothing, but 


he brings brightness with him. He 
teaches us nothing, but he prepares us 
and makes us ready to know all.” And 
this is a plausible account of the matter 
for all but serious and systematic read- 
ers. “Not every one who cries ‘Plato! 
Plato!’ shall be’ admitted to that’ ideal 
kingdom,” says Mr. Morley. The most 
conspicuous Platonists have always been 
those whom Coleridge calls the Plotin- 
ists—those who, as Pope puts it: 

“tread the mazy. round his followers trod, 

And quitting sense tall imitating God.” 
From Alexandria to Florence, from Con- 
cord to Jacksonville and Osceola, they 
have made Platonism synonymous with 
mysticism. 


On minds of this type the beau- 


tiful poetry in which Plato conveys 
his hopes or conjectures of the trans- 


cendental operates as a rank poison. . 


And the ‘healthy aversion felt for this 
esoteric Platonism by the robust common 
sense of Landor, DeQuincey and Macau- 
lay is the chief cause of the widespread 
prejudice that regards Plato as the apos- 
tle of @ priori sentimentalism and the 


antithesis of inductive and utilitarian sci- 
ence. Macaulay’s specious comparison 
of the Platonic and Baconian philos- 
ophies, the chief stock in trade of com- 
mencement orators denouncing the out- 
worn classics, has sunk deep into the 
popular mind. 

The mystics who provoked this re- 
action are themselves past medicine. 
But the bias of anti-mysticism may 
be cured if those who share it will 
consent to regard as the true Platonists 
not the mystics, but, to limit ourselves to 
the nineteenth century, men like Emer- 
son, Matthew Arnold and John Stuart 
Mill. And, since the sober, scientific 
mind will distrust the hyperbolical enco- 
miums of Emerson, and may misappre- 
hend the delicious irony of Arnold, let 
us confine ourselves to Mill, who, with- 
out paradox, we may pronounce the chief 
Platonist of the century. He began to 
read Plato at the age of eight, and to the 
end of his life affirmed that the dialogs 
provide an intellectual discipline for 
which modern education has devised no 
substitute. But apart from this, the in- 
fluence of Plato’s substantive thought is 
conspicuous in all his writings, and espe- 
cially in the “Utilitarianism,” the volume 
on Representative Government, and the 
posthumous essays on religion. How 
can those who in the name of progress 
proclaim the “passing of Plato” recon- 
cile this deliberate and well informed 
judgment of Mill with the view that 
Plato has no lessons for the best modern 
minds ? 

But what are those lessons? They can 
hardly be summed up in a paragraph. 
The literary charm, the moral elevation, 
the inexhaustible fertility of suggestion, 
the mere disciplinary value of the dia- 
logs as logical exercitations, will suf- 
fice for some readers. . Others, like Mat- 
thew Arnold in “Culture and Anarchy,” 
will be more interested in the applica- 
tions to similar phenomena in our own 
age of Plato’s profound if some- 
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what reactionary criticism of the polit- 
ical, social and religious life of the 
Athens that “was dying of the triumph 


. of the liberal party.” Those who demand 


something at once more specific and of 
more universal practical application may 
be answered in the words of Mill: 

“The necessity of a scientific basis and 
method for ethics and politics, and of vigorous 
negative dialectics as a part of the method 
are the greatest of the many lessons 
to be learned from Plato.” 


Plato did not know and would not 
have used the word “sociology.” But 
the best extant description of what our 
sociologists call “social control” is that 
found in his “Protagoras.” And his 
thought, to put it crudely, is that the un- 
organized and casual social control exer- 
cised by public opinion voicing itself thru 
the megaphone of the yellow press and 
the trumpets of the platform ought to be 
replaced in government, education, and, 
to a large extent, in literature and the 
drama, by the expert judgment of the 
best and best trained minds of the age— 
by the “scholar in politics,” in short. 
This thought is worked out in the “Re- 
public,” a book replete with anticipations 
of genius which, of course, do not admit 
of direct application to the life of the 
huge modern nations that representative 
government and steam have put in the 
place of the small city-state contemplated 
by Plato. The influence of this “noble 
philosophical romance,” as Huxley calls 
it, has been incalculable. It has not only 
been read by all subsequent explorers of 
Utopia, from St. Augustine to More, 
from Fontenelle to Bellamy, but it has 
been studied by every educated: sociol- 
ogist and political philosopher of modern 
times. And in every generation it has 
surprised thinkers who supposed them- 
selves to belong to the anti-Platonic 
camp with the pleasant shock recently 
experienced by Mr. H. G. Wells when 
he turned “from the lean, pretentious 
emptiness of Mr. Spencer to the concrete 
richness, the proliferating suggestiveness 
of Plato.” Space fails to analyze the 
“Republic,” and, distinguishing the imag- 
inative vesture from the substantive body 
of its thought, disengage from local and 
historic accidents the residuum of ab- 
stract and general truth. But it contains 
one great idea that admits and invites 





practical application to the business and 

political life of today. And at the risk 

of the gross misunderstandings to which 

a summary statement is exposed, I will 

expound this one great political or “so 

ciological” lesson which we might learn 
from this old-world book. 

Plato teaches that no real reform is 
possible until either philosophers become 
kings or kings philosophers. Such philo- 
sophic rulers, in addition to practical ex- 
perience of affairs, must “know the idea 
of good.” By this he means mainly that 
fitness for steering the ship of state is not 
demonstrated by success in grasping the 
helm. Government, the most difficult of 
the sciences, should be practiced as an art 
by men of high scientific competence, ex- 
erting their powers not to keep them- 
selves in office, but for the realization of 
a definite and consistent ideal and phil- 
osophy of human welfare. To such rul- 
ers autocratic authority may and must be 
entrusted. This idea we reject as one of 
Plato’s obsolete aristocratic prejudices, 
incompatible with our democratic insti- 
tutions. As Mill says, the notion of the 
autocracy of the capable man is one that 
would commend itself\té a reactionary 
like Carlyle. But he adds that Carlyle 
would be less pleased with the doctrine 
that the capable man is not born, but 
made by the severest discipline and scien- 
tific training. And we, too, in our re- 
pudiation of the idea, overlook a no less 
important qualification. These rulers and 
their highly trained assistants are to lead 
a life of enforced disinterestedness. They 
will; have no sinister interests because 
they will have no private and separate 
interests of any kind—no families, no 
personal property, no secret storehouse 
or safe deposit vault not open to inspec- 
tion. And Plato makes it plain that the 
chief if not the sole motive of these com- 
munistic regulations (applicable only to 
the rulers) is the necessity of protecting 
the people against the abuse of the pow- 
ers which, to secure efficiency, must be 
entrusted to a few. . Under present con- 
ditions, he tells us, there is no human soul 
that can endure the strain of absolute and 
irresponsible authority. 

_Now, it.is perfectly possible for us to 
divest Plato’s idea of its paradoxical 
dress. We need not establish communa! 
marriage among the caste from which 

















the presidents of life insurance com- 
panies are chosen in order to prevent 
them from bestowing preposterous 
emoluments upon their kin. We need 
not require our legislators and judges to 
eat Spartan black broth at a common 
mess in order to check jobbery and 
nepotism. All that is needed is to qualify 
our American doctrine that every man is 
to do as he pleases, and is presumed 
innocent until proved guilty, by the 
Platonic principle that the trustees of 
high and irresponsible power must sub- 
mit to restrictions which we need not 
impose upon the ordinary man, and that 
they must be presumed to be grafters 
unless they will accept a surveillance 
that makes grafting impossible. They 
are doubtless “honest men.” But as Dr. 
Caius says: “Vat shall de honest man 
do in my closet? Dere is no honest man 
dat shall come in my closet.” For the 
notion that politics and fiduciary finance 
are a game which every man has a right 
to play we must substitute the idea that 
they are trusts of which society has a 
right to dictate the terms. 

When this principal has been once 
admitted, the practical applications 
will follow. Any restriction on any- 
body’s liberty to play the game as he 
pleases and to the limit will seem im- 
practicable to those engaged in playing 
the game according to the present rules. 
But we face the alternative of restrict- 
ing this kind of liberty in those who may 
fairly be deemed trustees, or of trying 
social experiments that will destroy the 
free play of individualistic competition 
altogether. Beneath the wild and whirl- 
ing words of socialistic declaimers is 
the plain fact that the present state of 
affairs outrages the sense of justice of 
the average man, even tho our Amer- 
ican cornucopia secures him personal 
comfort. Interference with the institu- 
tion of private property would still out- 
rage our sense of justice more deeply. 
But public trusts are not private prop- 
erty. And there is no injustice in im- 
posing severe self-denying ordinances 
upon those to whom the present order 
of society delegates powers of an essen- 
tially fiduciary character. If they do not 
like the terms, they need not accept the 
trust. Let them enjoy life and liberty 
and pursue happiness in some other oc- 
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cupation. Socialism is justly condemned 
in that it deprives men of “natural” 
rights and destroys the motives of effi- 
ciency. But no man has a natural right 
to hold political office, to exercise the 
power of eminent domain, or to control 
with State aid for private ends public 
utilities that are natural monopolies. 
And if society can check the abuse of 
these powers, it may well prove that no 
further interference with the system of 
individualistic liberty will be required. 

It would be absurd for a closet student 
to dogmatize about the precise applica- 
tions of this principle. Even a partial 
application would secure that indispens- 
able fulcrum of disinterestedness which 
is needed to give the forces of honesty a 
“purchase” on the world. Let us sup- 
pose, for instance, that. Senators, or 
judges, or life insurance or railway 
presidents, or special classes of expert 
inspectors and accountants were placed 
under restrictions that, humanly speak- 
ing, freed them from all suspicion of sin- 
ister interests. Grant them, for example, 
a'comfortable but not exorbitant income 
for life or a term of years, as the case 
may be, and prescribe with it the pro- 
hibition of all outside pecuniary under- 
takings, the submission to inspection of 
all accounts, and the limitation of all 
powers of appointment by some form of 
civil service rules and the exclusion of 
kinsmen. 

The present incumbents of such posi- 
tions would denounce these conditions 
as monstrous and impracticable infringe- 
ments of personal liberty. But society 
could obtain quite as good experts as 
they on these or similar terms. There 
is a type of men, and that not the least 
trustworthy or efficient, to whom these 
restrictions would not seem intolerable 
when accompanied by comfort, security, 
honor, freedom from worry and sus- 
picion and the opportunity of faithful 
service. And if this be thought Utopian, 
the partial application of the principle to 
judges, inspectors and accountants would 
go far to restore that confidence in some 
ultimate appeal to incorruptible disinter- 
estedness and fair dealing somewhere, 
for the lack of which we are drifting to- 
ward anarchy. This, I believe, is the 
most valuable pfactical lesson which 
Plato’s republic suggests for the life of 
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today. Stated by a student in concrete 
imaginative form it can easily be made 
to appear fantastic and Utopian. But 
the fundamental conception of applying 
some rule of publicity and enforced dis- 
interestedness to the retainers of abso- 
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lute and fiduciary power is one that must 
find its place in practical politics. It is 
the minimum modification of the Amer- 
ican idea of “doing as one likes” that 
will save us from the reactionary tyran- 
nies of socialism. 

Cuicaco, Ix. 


Example 


BY FRANKLIN H. GIDDINGS, LL.D. 


Proressor oF Sociotocy 1n CoL_umBIA UNIVERSITY. 


HE newspapers and other monitors 
z of the public conscience, including 
THE INDEPENDENT, are finding 
pleasant occupation in holding up to view 
the late Mr. Marshall Field, of Chicago, 
as a good example of many praiseworthy 
qualities and of honorable business suc- 
cess. He was. 

He was a good example also of some- 
thing else that was not set forth in THE 
INDEPENDENT’S ,interesting editorial a 
week ago—a something else really sig- 
nificant, and at the present moment de- 
serving of particular consideration. The 
career of Mr. Field is being exploited by 
the organs of capitalism as a triumphant 
demonstration that a “right smart” poor 
boy by enterprise, honesty and attention 
to business may amass an enormous for- 
tune without drawing it from any other 
source than that wealth which he him- 
self by his productive activity contributes 
to mankind. As usual, the organs of 
capitalism in their over-conscientious de- 
sire to walk in the narrow path of truth 
have inadvertently stumbled into error. 
The career of the estimable Mr. Field 
was a convincing demonstration that no 
man on earth can possibly amass in his 
own lifetime as much as $100,000,000 
without freely tapping the reservoirs of 
that wealth which is created by the brain- 
sweat and the muscle-tension of man- 
kind, rather than by his own individual 
productivity. 

This correction of the record I beg 
to submit is important, so let us look at 
the facts. 

And first, the contention of capitalistic 


apologetics. ‘Here is a man,” says one 
of our bravest organs, “the largest tax- 
payer in America, whose estate is vari- 
ously estimated at $100,000,000 up, that 
owned no franchises, was aided by no 
invention, sought no especial privileges, 
attempted to establish no monopoly, was 
protected by no tariff, and, wonderful to 
relate, was no tax-dodger.” The last 
item in this statement I understand is 
strictly true, and it shall be counted to 
Mr. Field’s everlasting credit. Some 
other items in the list are not strictly 
true. 

Mr. Field was aided by one of the 
biggest ‘inventions ever made. In fact, 
it was the foundation of his fortune. I 
refer, of course, to the invention of the 
department store, and it happens that it 
was not made by Mr. Marshall Field nor 
even by one of his salaried employees, 
who could have turned it over to him in 
exchange for a reward of merit, as many 
clever inventors, employed by million- 
aires and corporations, turn over their 
ideas to appreciative masters. This par- 
ticular contrivance was invented in 
France, and was carried to its highest 
practical exploitation in the famous Bon 
Marché of Paris. There didn’t happen 
to be any tariff on the idea, so Mr. Field 
imported it. : 

Having started out with this excellent 
nest egg Mr. Field did, contrary to the 
assertion of our apologist, proceed to 
profit mightily by our American tariff. 
On almost everything that he imported, 
subsequently to the original invoice ot 
idea, he, like other honest merchants, 























paid heavy duties, and like other honest 
merchants he thereupon charged prices 
for his goods which included a pretty 
percentage of profit upon the duties paid, 
as well as upon the original purchase 
cost. 

Now let us turn to certain incidents 
in Mr. Field’s career, about which the 
apologist has failed to enlighten us, but 
which have been fully set forth in the 
news columns of the public prints. 

Mr. Field made a great deal of money 
out of his department store, but not a 
fortune of $100,000,000 or more. Many 
years ago his sagacious mind began to 
reflect upon that item of wealth which 
the political economist calls “unearned 
increment.” It so happens that the really 
desirable parts of the earth’s surface are 
limited in area, and as population grows 
the demand for them increases. ‘The 
narrow island of Manhattan, for exam- 
ple, is advantageously situated for com- 
mercial purposes, and a large number of 
human beings may be observed here car- 
rying on various industries and trades. 
Little strips of land on the main thor- 
oughfares have in consequence become so 
valuable that they are now sold not by 
the acre or even by the rood, but at so 
much a front foot, in certain instances 
even at so much an inch. The men that 
own these parcels of land do not them- 
selves, as individuals, create its value, 
they only take it. Quite honestly, to be 
sure, they take it, because the com- 
munity, which collectively creates it, in 
its wisdom permits any smart man with 
a taste for speculation to appropriate it. 

To the alert mind of Mr. Marshall 
Field unearned increment, growing like 
a banyan tree on Manhattan Island, ap- 
pealed as a source of private revenue not 
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to be despised. Ten or twelve years ago 
he began picking up a few good things 
on Fifth avenue. Little by little he ac- 
quired adjoining parcels, until he con- 
trolled a frontage of 164 feet on Thir- 
tieth street and 254 on Thirty-first 
street. This property, it is understood, 
he leased to Benjamin Altman for nine- 
ty-nine years. In like manner, and on 
a yet larger scale, he bought in his own 
town. Of the $40,000,000 worth of Chi- 
cago property on which he paid taxes, 
$30,000,000 was in real estate. In addi- 
tion to these investments Mr. Field had 
real estate holdings in various other 
States, and he owned large blocks of 
stocks and bonds in corporations holding 
valuable franchises conferred by the 
public. 

This correction of the record of Mr. 
Field’s honorable career is, I wish to 
repeat, important from the point of view 
of those who maintain that a man start- 
ing with nothing can in the United 
States amass a fortune of many millions 
by his own productive effort. This con- 
tention, I venture to submit, holds out 
wrong impressions and false hopes to the 
American boy who is “poor but honest.” 
It may lead him into commercial error. 
If his purpose is to get together a little 
competence of a hundred million dollars 
or so, he should not rely upon his own 
wealth-creating powers. He will find it 
much safer to look about him for wealth 
created by the enterprise of the com- 
munity, and with the assistance of trust- 
worthy legal counsel find ways of tap- 
ping it, thru franchises and other priv- 
ileges created by competent legislative 
authority, and thru advantages offered by 
our perfectly legal real estate system. 


New York City. 
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What Governor Folk Has Done 


BY W. D. VANDIVER 


(Mr. Vandiver is well known for his personal investigation and prompt action in the 


recent insurance scandals. 
sent to Congress for two terms. 


Missouri State politics. 


sioner of Missouri. 


The clear cut reforms in Mis- 
souri which have brought the 
State into public attention a 
number of times within the last 
year were foreshadowed in the 
campaign which preceded Gov- 
ernor Folk’s election. This was 
in many respects the most re- 
markable campaign for the Gov- 
ernorship which was ever waged in the 
State. It was not only the most strenu- 





ous campaign for nomination for Gov- 
ernor, but it was the most prolonged. 


It extended over a whole year of active 
campaigning. 

The movement began with the organ- 
izing of a business men’s committee by 
Mr. N. W. McLeod, a lumber merchant, 
of St. Louis, for the purpose of testing 
the question of whether or not it was ad- 
visable for Mr. Folk’s friends to present 
his name as a candidate. The members 
became satisfied with the wisdom of such 
a course, and after they had effected 
organization in a general way, they asked 
me to take the chairmanship of the cam- 
paign committee. With some reluctance 
and hesitation I consented to do so, and 
took charge some nine months before the 
election. 

Mr. Folk had, by his vigorous prose- 
cution of the boodlers in St. Louis, 
earned a national reputation, and it was 
my thought that this reputation and 


assurance of integrity ought to be utilized 


by his party. I was then serving in Con- 
gress, but was not a candidate for re- 
election, and, therefore, was able to give 
some time and attention to the Governor- 
ship campaign. 

There were many Democrats who felt 
that Mr. Folk’s unyielding prosecution of 
some who were prominent in the party 
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He was a college professor for a number of years, and was then 
He declined re-election for a third term, but was unable 
to retire to private life, being at once summoned to the part that he has since played in 
He has been closely associated with Governor Folk, both in his 
campaign and in his administration as Governor, and is now State Insurance Commis- 
This article was given a an interview.—Ep1rTor.] 


would alienate a considerable 
number of voters, and, therefore, 
as a political move his nomina- 
tion would be unfortunate for 
the party. But others of us took 
the ground that while he would 
lose some votes from that source, 
he would gain many more from 
the better element among the 
citizens of the State. What is known 
as the “old machine” opposed his nomi- 
nation; not so much, however, because 
they were themselves personally cor- 
rupt as because they failed to compre- 
hend the political force of a moral issue. 
There were also some people of good 
character who opposed his nomination 
because they doubted his party loyalty. 
But after a vigorous campaign he was 
nominated by an overwhelming majority, 
in the convention, and was elected by 
more than 30,000 majority in the general 
election, altho he was the only Democrat 
elected on the State ticket, thus more 
than justifying the calculation of his 
friends that he was 30,000 stronger than 
any other candidate. The next one to 
him on the ticket was beaten by over 
17,000. This demonstrates what the 
moral element of society can do when it 
is united and determined. 

In regard to reforms. accomplished un- 
der this administration, Governor Folk 
has more than made good. In the first 
place, the Legislature, which met last 
winter at the time that Governor Folk 
was inaugurated—Democratic in one 
branch, the Senate; Republican in the 
other branch, the lower House—was re- 
markable mainly for the fact that it was 
the first Legislature in many years whose 
members did not ride on railroad passes. 
It is believed that not a single member of 
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that Legislature traveled on a pass. It 
was also remarkable for the scarcity of 
lobbyists. Railroad attorneys, instead of 
taking up headquarters at the State Cap- 
itol, were scarcely seen at all, and when 
they did appear it was only on very short 
visits, to present themselves openly be- 
fore committees of the Legislature, after 
which they left immediately. A maxi- 
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of the whole administration, and is likely 
to become the slogan of the next cam- 
paign in the State. 

The law of Missouri has for many 
years prohibited the sale of liquor on 
Sunday, but it had been so long evaded 
that it had come to be considered a dead 
letter. Many persons, and even some 
eminent attorneys, thought it was impos- 














W. D.° Vandiver. 


mum freight bill passed both houses and 
was signed by the Governor, altho it was 
opposed by all the railroad corporations 
of the State, and as a law on the statute 
books it has had the effect of materially. 
lowering the freight rates, which had 
been in many instances excessive. 

But the reforms of this administration 
have been more apparent in the execu- 
tive department than in new legislation. 
“The Enforcement of Law” is the motto 


sible to enforce the law in a great city 
like St. Louis. Nevertheless, it has been 
enforced, not only in St. Louis, but in 
the other large cities of the State—Kan- 
sas City and St. Joseph—and the result 
has proven so beneficial in reducing the 
number of criminal offenses that it is now 
very generally conceded that the Gov- 
ernor’s course in this respect was not only 
right, but good policy as well. I venture 
the prediction that the Democrats in the 
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next campaign will boldly declare in 
favor of the Governor’s policy of Law 
Enforcement, and that no other party will 
dare openly to oppose it. 

One of the most notable incidents con- 
nected with this administration was the 
closing of the Delmar racetracks. An 
association of gamblers had managed for 
years to evade the law, and had succeeded 


in doing a very lucrative business until © 


they had become so powerful as to con- 
' trol the politics of St. Louis County. So, 
when the Governor’s order came for the 
enforcement of the law against racetrack 
gambling, they at once ignored the order 
and appealed to the local authorities 
whom they had put in power. For a 
time it seemed that they might success- 
fully defy the authority of the State. 
But when, one fine morning last June, 
they were confronted with a cordon of 
policemen from the city of St. Louis, 
armed with authority from the Governor 
to break open their gates and take pos- 
session of their whole paraphernalia, and 
accompanied by the announcement also 
that if it were not sufficient the State mili- 
tia would-be sent the next morning to 
complete the job, they suddenly took 
flight and moved across the Mississippi 
River. This is, perhaps, the most notable 
triumph of courage in administration that 
has been witnessed in Missouri during 
the present generation. 

Minor practical reforms have also been 
instituted in the various State institu- 
tions. As has so often happened in other 
States, so in Missouri, the various State 
institutions—of which there are twenty 
odd—had become the prey of small graft- 
ers in various little matters. Special 
favors in contracts for supplies and em- 
ployment of labor, etc., gradually get to 
be fastened on public institutions and 
finally have to be uprooted by the strong 
hand. of a courageous executive. This 
has been done in every part of the State, 
notably in the police system of St. Louis 
The Police Department has been taken 
out of active politics. A number of police 
officers found guilty of little grafts and 
acceptance of favors for winking at crime 
have been dismissed, and the whole de- 
partment given such a shaking up that 
even the patrolman on his beat is made 
to understand that his dutv is to protect 
the public, and not the private violators 
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of the law. In short, the whole civil 
service has been toned up, and the admin- 
istration of the law has been put on a 
higher plane. 

The work accomplished by the Insur- 
ance Department of the State has; of 
course, been of particular interest to me 
as Superintendent of the department. I 
was not a candidate for this office, nor, 
indeed, for any other appointment under 
the Governor, but some time after Gov- 
ernor Folk was inaugurated, and after 
my term in’ Congress had expired, he 
offered me the position. At first I told 
him I did not think I wanted it, but he 
put the matter to me in such a way that 
I could not very well decline, as he ‘said 
he felt that this was a very important 
office and he wanted some one to fill it 
that he knew he could rely on. I there- 
fore accepted it, and again devoted my- 
self to a subject to which I had given 
considerable attention in years gone by. 

I soon found that a great many abuses 


needed reforming, but before I got very 


far in that direction the wonderful dis- 
closures brought out by the New York 
Investigating Committee had astonished 
the whole country. It was found that 
great insurance officers, handling hun- 
dreds of millions of policy holders’ 
money, had misused large portions of 
the funds in political campaigns, for 
lobby purposes in controlling legislation, 
and in exorbitant salaries. In order to 
test the question as to whether or not it 
lay within the power of the State to pro- 
hibit these things, I singled out the 
strongest and most powerful officials— 
the president and vice president of the 
New York Life—and notified them that 
unless their misused funds were returned 
and the officials forced to resign, the 
license of the company to do business in 
Missouri would be revoked. At first they 
denied the authority of the Superin- 
tendent to take this action, and boldly 
replied that insurance presidents “might 
die, but never resigned.” Nevertheless, 
they have resigned, and Mr. McCall has 
replaced in the company’s treasury $85,- 
ooo in cash and given his note for $150,- 
000 more,.and the company, under its 
new organization, has given assurance 
that these abuses can never occur again. 

Other irregularities are being eradi- 
cated, such as giving large rebates to 
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special policy holders, issuing side con- 
tracts or special agreements as an induce- 
ment for people to take policies, and 
using extravagant illustration figures 
which mislead the policy holders as to 
the amount of profit or dividends they 
are to receive on the business. These and 
various other abuses, which have been 
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practiced by smaller companies as well as 
by the larger ones, are being driven out, 
and the general motto of the Insurance 
Department of Missouri, promulgated at 
the opening of the new year, and accept- 
ed, I am glad to say, by all the reputable 
insurance people of the State, is : “Honest 
business, or no business in Missouri.” 
Jerrerson City, Mo. 


Control Emigration Rather Than Immi- 
oration 


JAMES DAVENPORT WHELPLEY 


[Mr. Whelpley has recently returned fromEurope, where for the past two years he has 
principally been engaged in studying European immigration to the United States for the pur- 
pose of his book, “‘The Problem of the Immigrant,” which has just been published. He has 
long been known as one of our best newspaper and magazine writers, especially on industrial 


economics and political subjects.—Ep1ror.] 


MMIGRATION into the United 
| States cannot be effectively con- 
trolled without the co-operation of 
the countries from which the immigrants 
are drawn. In other words, effective con- 
trol of immigration can only be secured 
by international control of emigration. 
At first thought this may appear impossi- 
ble of achievement, but a careful review 
of the emigration laws of Europe, the 
economic and political conditions of Eu- 
ropean countriés and the present tenden- 
cies of thought and legislation in those 
countries suggest that this much to be 
desired status of affairs may not be so 
far distant after all. 

The immigration laws of the United 
States are, up to the present time, the 
most restrictive in force in any country, 
and they are the most rigidly, intelli- 
gently and honestly applied. Their limi- 
tations lie in political expediency at home, 
and in inevitable lack of jurisdiction over 
foreign lands and peoples. There is now 
practically no restraint upon outsiders in 
their efforts to break down the legal bar- 
rier erected by the American people to 
keep out undesirables. The slightest 
weakness in this structure is fatal, for the 
most powerful influences are forever at 
work to test its strength and effective- 
ness. 


The country now attempting to con- 
trol immigration is always on the de- 
fensive. However well intrenched upon 
its own territory, it must await attack 
and be content with repulsing the enemy. 
No victory, however, great, can be fol- 
lowed up. One repulse merely invites 
further effort. In brief, no defeat of the 
besiegers is final, and the attempt of the 
United States Government to discrimin- 
ate in the admission of aliens is a weari- 
some and unending struggle against the 
combined forces of the alien army of the 
world. This army is directed by the able 
executives of all nationalities. It is en- 
listed, organized, provisioned, and trans- 
ported by the most improved machinery 
known to modern business and at mini- 
mum cost to each individual. 

Emigrants are landed upon the shores , 
of the New World in appalling numbers 
each year and with no regard as to their 
fitness for citizenship in a self-governing 
republic. The burden of sorting them 
out, rejecting the unfit and compelling 
the return of the latter to their native 
lands is placed entirely upon the shoul- 
ders of a people that does not want them 
and that has issued urgent. warning 
against their coming; a people that is 
fighting in a spirit of self-preservation 
for ideals which would soon become 
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hopeless of achievement if the country 
was overrun by an indiscriminate horde 
often recruited from the scarcely human 
social under-strata of the Old World. 

The problem is not at all one-sided. 
The countries from which the immigrants 
are coming sustain annually an enormous 
economic loss. This is recognized by 
European statesmen and already reason- 
able effort has been made thru restrictive 
legislation to check the outward flow. 
Up to the present time, however, little 
beneficial effect has been noted. In many 
cases the causes for the emigration move- 
ment lie deeper than police legislation 
can reach, and to remedy them implies 
such a complete reorganization of the 
body politic as to amount to the adoption 
of a new form of government. Such re- 
forms can cnly be secured in the older 
countries thru a process of slow evolu- 
tion from despotism and a social organi- 
zation inherited from previous centuries, 
which still throws its blight over the na- 
tions now furnishing, at least, seventy 
per cent. of the million or so people com- 
_ Ing as immigrants to the United States 
each year. 

Italy has taken the lead in Europe in 
discouraging her people from leaving 
their homes, but not until many sections 
of Southern Italy are almost depopulated. 
It is now contrary to the Italian law to 
solicit emigrant traffic and rate wars 
between steamship lines are ‘impossible, 
for the Italian Government fixes 
the minimum price at which a ticket 
can be sold. For the protection of 
those who do go most stringent laws 
governing transportation companies have 
been enacted, and the Italian Government 
co-operates with representatives of the 
United States Government in an effort 
to prevent the embarkation of those 
likely to be refused admission upon ar- 
rival in America. No other European 
country goes as far as this in its effort to 
restrict emigration, but in nearly all those 
countries solicitation of business by 
steamship agents is prohibited, and more 
or less protection from imposition is af- 
forded the emigrant. England has been 
and still is the worst offender in giving 
every facility to people of all sorts and 
conditions, criminals, paupers and de- 
ficients, an opportunity to reach the 
United States. In self-protection, how- 
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ever, England is about to mend her ways, 
and within three months an immigra- 
tion law will be in force in that country. 

Once the attention of a European na- 
tion has been aroused in practical man- 
ner to the necessity of retaining its ef- 
fective population, and, still more, when 
a people like the English revolt against 
the unrestricted addition of dangerous 
and competitive aliens to the dependent 
classes, there certainly is hope that in 
time co-operation may be secured in a 
struggle long carried on single-handed 
by the United States. Whenever immi- 
gration matters are discussed in the 
United States or England, considerable 
is heard about “maintaining an asylum 
for the oppressed of all the world.” This 
is largely buncombe and of the political 
variety. No nation comprising many 
millions of people can justly maintain 
an open door for diseased, criminal, 
pauper or deficient aliens, and all na- 
tions should be compelled by interna- 
tional sentiment to carry their own bur- 
dens of this description. To dump these 
people on a foreign shore is insanitary 
for the receiver of these objectionable 
goods, and certainly a criminal evasion 
of responsibility on the part of the 
shipper. ; 

The important factor in all emigration 
movement is the transportation com- 
pany. In fact, when economic and po- 
litical causes are eliminated from the dis- 
cussion, and the situation.is viewed from 
an immediate and practical standpoint, 
it will be found that nearly all the 
greater evils of the present immigration 
into the United States arises from lack 
of control over the man who induces the 
alien to become an emigrant, sells him 
his ticket and convoys him through the 
American barrier. The handling of emi- 
grant traffic has become an enormous 
and most profitable businéss. It repre- 
sents in gross at least fifty million dol- 
lars each year, of which probably one- 
third is profit. This btsiness has been 
built up far beyond its normal size. The 
emigrant movement’ of today is unnat- 
ural, for it is fostered, encouraged, stim- 
ulated and enlarged by every possible 
means by those who profit thereby. 

The laws of all countries are evaded 
whenever possible. The test of an emi- 
grant’s value to a steamship company 
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is the ease with which he can be passed 
through Ellis Island. As a rule, the 
medical examination is fairly thoro when 
made at foreign ports, but it is con- 
ducted with the idea of complying with 
the letter and not the spirit of the 
American law. There is no examination 
at points of embarkation as to pauper- 
ism, criminal record or fitness for Amer- 
ican citizenship. Once in possession of 
the emigrant’s money, the strongest self- 
ish incentive exists to provide in some 
way for his or her admission to the 
United States. The burden of refusal is 
placed upon the American immigrant of- 
ficials, and it is only when all resources 
have failed that the steamship company 
unwillingly carries the rejected passen- 
ger back to the first foreign port at 
which he can be gotten rid of. 

There is but one way to mitigate this 
evil, and that is by conducting the sort- 
ing out process as closely as practicable 
at the initial point of departure, or at 
least at the point of original embarka- 
tion for the ocean voyage. To do this 
the co-operation of foreign governments 
must be secured, as the United States, 
having no jurisdiction over foreign 
lands, peoples or steamship companies, 
must secure permission for its agents to 
work abroad in official capacity ; and the 
laws and regulations of foreign countries 
must possess more or less international 
harmony and provide the machinery for 
severely penalizing all violations thereof. 

There is another side to this question, 
which in these days of a higher civiliza- 
tion may well be taken into consideration, 
and that is the ‘terrible injustice done to 
those who are induced to make the jour- 
ney but to be rejected and returned to 
some foreign port, destitute, despairing 
and with no future but to become de- 
pendent upon..the charity of the com- 
munity into which they are thrown. 
People are now brought from the in- 
terior of Europe to points of embarka- 
tion for the United States and there told 
that they can go no further because they 
come under the prohibited classifications 
in America. Such people should never 
be dislodged from their native environ- 
ment. The over-zealous ticket agent 
should be prevented from deluding them, 
not only because it is a crime against the 
individual, but also because these people 





almost invariably fall back helplessly 
upon the charity of strangers in a country 
under no obligations to them. The hos- 
pitals, poorhouses and charitable institu- 
tions of England are filled with aliens 
who have failed to secure passage to the 
United States, or who have been de- 
ported after making the trip across the 
Atlantic. : 

An ideal condition of affairs would be 
an international agreement among the 
countries interested whereby each coun- 
try undertook the care of its own de- 
ficients, paupers, criminals and helpless 
without thought of allowing them to de- 
part for foreign lands, much less assist- 
ing them to do so, as is now occasionally 
done. Whenever one country enforced 
certain requirements for admission, other 
countries, parties to the agreement, 
should allow foreign jurisdiction over 
the departure of avowed emigrants for 
that country. All countries now enforce 
a more or less uniform system of quar- 
antine for arriving and departing vessels. 
This, in principle, could be applied suc- 
cessfully to the emigration movement. 
An outgrowth of such an agreement also 
would be an international police system 
of great value in reducing to a minimum 
the involuntary exchange of criminals. 

It will be enormously difficult to bring 
about such an ideal condition of affairs, 
and one which would prove so advan- 
tageous to the United States. The situ- 
ation is far from hopeless, however: A 
few years ago such a suggestion would 
have been regarded as less than an idle 
dream; it is now a practical possibility 
of the future. The instinct of self-preser- 
vation has been aroused in England, and 
the people of that country would unques- 
tionably welcome any aid in stemming 
the tide of humanity from the Continent 
which is overwhelming their native sons 
and daughters in the workshops and the 
tenements of London. Other European 
nations are aroused to, the sapping of 
their vitality through the continued loss 

of able-bodied men and women from the 
producing class and the military reserve. 
In the minds of European statesmen the 
economic situation is rising superior to 
the profit of a few influential transporta- 
tion companies and the lust of minor 
Gevernment officials for the pourboire se- 
cured by closing the eyes to evasions and 
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-yiolations of existing laws. The Ameri- 
‘cam people would not only benefit them- 
_selves could they decrease the alien move- 
,ment to America by raising the standard 
,of admission and stopping the coming of 
all but those who moved intelligently, but 
they would assist in solving for Europe 
a problem which is vexing her wisest 
rulers. 

The international idea is not new even 
in practice. The United States protects 
Canada along three thousand miles of 
border as effectively as the home country 
is protected, for no alien is allowed to 
land in the United States if coming with- 
in the prohibited classifications, even 
if intending to at once cross into Canada. 
That is to say, the United States does not 
maintain an open door for objectionable 
aliens, even though they be en route to a 
foreign country. By affording every 
friendly assistance possible, Canada has 
reciprocated, and thus an international 
arrangement has been reached, tho with- 
out much formality, it is true. The idea 
is practical and its operation can be ex- 
tended thruout the world, but it will take 
time to break down Old World conserva- 
tism and dispel the fatalism which ap- 
parently governs so many European 
nations in that treatment of economic 
problems affecting the masses of the 
people. 

The importance of this New English 
law cannot be overestimated, for it 
must be remembered that England now 
has no immigration law restrictive or 
otherwise, and her adoption of such a 
law will have an immense influence upon 
the emigration situation in Europe. 

England is now a great highway for 
the emigrants from Northern Europe. 
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If England was to prohibit the landing 
of objectionable aliens, whether en route 
or not, great benefit would result both to 
the United States and to Canada. Here 
is a near opportunity for a practical at- 
tempt at international concert of action 
between two great countries wifh the 
same end in view. Unfortunately, such 
action as would be desired by the United 
States might reduce the earnings of the 
English steamships now sailing from 
English ports only, and as her shipping 
is the pride and resource of the British 
nation, therefore, all powerful in legis- 
lative matters, the situation is delicate 
and difficult. If England looked upon 
Canada as an integral part of her terri- 
tory, which she does not in spite of all 
the talk of unity of Empire, the United 
States might justly call attention to the 
protection now given to Canada and ask 
for something by way of reciprocity. 
Such argument does not have much 
weight with the English law makers, 
however, and any claim the United States 
may make for consideration must be 
based upon direct benefit to England and 
upon a look into the future when inter- 
national harmony upon these matters will 
include the whole of Europe. 

Progress is slow, but it is nevertheless 
sure. The United States has led the way, 
and an international conference of those 
concerned in emigration and immigra- 
tion called upon the initiative of this 
country is. an event which will not be 
long postponed. A better mutual under- 
standing of one another’s needs and de- 
sires than now exists is necessary as a 
preliminary to the international co-opera- 
tion which is sure to come. 

New York Ciry. 
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A Railway Across Five Continents 


BY ALEXANDER HUME FORD 


ROM Cape Horn to the Cape of globe, and the building of but 10,000 
F Good Hope by rail is the latest miles of additional railway remains to 
project of our giants of finance fill in the gaps and complete. this most 

who have control of limitless capital. remarkable project of modern times. 
This round the world trunk line, which Half a billion dollars, a sum Congress 
is already more than half completed, is appropriates every winter, will com- 
to be some 25,000 miles in length. Be- alete the Cape Horn to Cape of Good 
ginning at the tip of the South Amer- Hope railway, little more than the amount 
ican Continent, it is surveyed to follow already expended‘on the construction of 
the crest of the Andes, winding up thru. the Traris-Siberian Railway; and_ this 
the Isthmus of Panama into Central sum has already been subscribed, if the 
America, then across Mexico, the United prgjectors of the great world uniting 

States, and Canada into Alaska, sndien see are to be credited. 

Behring Straits and across Arctic Si- The plan of a round the world railway 
beria and torrid Central Asia to the is the joint idea of an American; an 
Holy Land and Egypt, where it is to Englishman and a Frenchman. Andrew 
connect with the Rhodes Trans-African Carnegie has offered to finance the New 
railway now in course of construction York to Buenos Ayres project, having 
from Cairo to Cape Town. A distance subscribed $50,000 for the preliminary 
in all equal to the circumference of the surveys, and M. Loieg de Lobel ha$ had 

















National Railway Train, Ocoyocae, Mexico. 
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Summit Station, White Pass 


a survey made of the New York to Paris 
air line that, when built, will serve to 
connect the Cecil Rhodes “Cairo to Cape 
Town” with the “Pan-American” rail- 
way, thus bringing Paris and New York 
in touch by Pullman service with every 
great city of the five continents. 

“Within five, years,” is the promise of 
the enthusiastic Frenchman. “In about 
a decade,” is the surmise.of the cautious 
Scotch-American,;.. that thé various 
Trans-Continental railways,will become 
united in one connected world system. 
It is encouraging to note in this con- 
nection that, thanks to American assist- 
ance, the Trans-Siberian railway was 
built and finished several years in ad- 
vance of the date set by the Russian 
engineers for its completion, and.:the 
Panama. Canal, abandoned as an im- 
practical project by fhe French, is being 
carried to success by the Yankee. The 
money needed for the construction of 
the greater part of the round the world 
railway has already been pledged in this 
country, while, it is claimed, Russia has 
promised a land grant of eight miles on 
either side of that portion of the road 
passing thru her territory. Actual con- 
struction work may begin on the Alaska 
and Siberian sections this fall. 


Railroad, Klondike, Alaska. 


Will the inter-continental railways 
compete with the trans-oceanic steamship 
lines? is a question that puzzles many 
thoughtful statesmen and others. In 
England it is held that British sea power 
will become endangered by the completion 
of the short link in Afghanistan that 
would unite the railway system of India 
with that of Europe. Chiefly to protect 
the vast vested interests British subjects 
have in the Oriental ocean carrying trade, 
English statesmen refuse to listen to any 
project for pushing the Russian railways 
through Afghanistan or the Turkish rail- 
way across Persia to Beluchistan and. the 
Indian frontier, either of which projects if 
carried to completion would bring Bom- 
bay and Calcutta within a week’s travel 
of London and sound the death knell 
of passenger traffic thruthe Red Sea 
by boat. Just prior to the outbreak of 
hostilities in the Far East, mail was being 
sent from London to Shanghai via the 
Trans-Siberian railway in sixteen days, 
as against six weeks by boat via Suez. 
The recent completion of the railway 
southward from Peking to the Yangtse- 
kiang River and the construction ofthe 
American railway in China, either by the 
American promoters or the Chinese them- 
selves, toward Hongkong will bring that 
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British outpost on the Pacific within less 
than three weeks of London by rail; it is 
therefore doubtful if, since the conclusion 
of peace between Russia and Japan, 
European mail will very much longer 
reach the Far East by the long, round- 
about water voyage. Heavy freight will 
ever seek the cheaper all water route, but 
passenger and mail service will choose 
the swifter way. It is safe to say, how- 
ever, that the inter-continental railways 
will ever prove a greater menace to Eu- 
ropean than to American shipping. 

The trip from New York to Paris by 
rail on fast express trains making an av- 
erage, say, of forty miles an hour will 
consume the greater part of two weeks, 
as against five days by swift trans-Atlan- 
tic mail packet. To many other parts of 
the globe the traveler from New York 
will find that his voyage by rail will be 
similarly handicapped. From New York 
to Buenos Ayres he will perhaps make as 
good time by rail as by boat, and it will 
be nip and tuck between locomotive and 
ocean flyer to the coast cities of China. 
With South Africa three weeks distant 
by swiftest trains, however, the Dark 
Continent will be at least seven days 
nearer our Eastern seaboard by water 
than by rail. The completion of the in- 
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ter-continental railways will do much, 
however, to advance competition between 
the land and water routes. 

At present the quickest method of 
reaching Buenos Ayres is to take ship 
for Liverpool or London, and engage 
passage on one of the English steamers 
bound for South American ports. In 
point of time South America, our next 
door neighbor, is the most distant con- 
tinent from our markets, with the result 
that England and Germany, having 
brought her immensely rich fields to 
their very doors, have seized her 
trade at our expense. It is to regain 
for his adopted country the lost trade 
of South America that Mr. Carnegie 
wishes to extend the Paris to New York 
railway ten thousand miles further 
south to Buenos Ayres, and the prin- 
cipal cities of Pan-America. 

Mr. Cassatt, -president of the Penn- 
sylvania Railway, which is to form the 
first section of the Pan-American sys- 
tem, was the first chairman of the New 
York to Buenos Ayres project. Al- 
ready the railway from New York has 
reached Central America, and the build- 
ing of the Panama ditch is hastening 
its extension to the Canal zone. In 
South America, Yankee engineers are 











Grade on Ferrocarril de Costa Rica (over 200 feet per Mile), Costa Rica, Central America, 
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Locomotive and Freight Train Wooding in British South Africa. 


extending two streaks of rust across 
Ecuador, and the railway from Buenos 
Ayres northward has crossed Bolivia 
and half of Peru. The most hazardous 
portion of the Pan-American Railway 
remains to be built, however, for from 
now on the track layers must work 
above the clouds in an atmosphere so 
rarefied that thru passengers on the 
completed road will have to make sev- 
eral stops to accustom their lungs to the 
thin air of these great altitudes. Be- 
sides the regular passenger and freight 

cars, locomotives on the Pan-American 
’ Railway will have to haul water tanks 
for hundreds of miles at a stretch, as no 
wells can be sunk in the crest of the 
Andes. It is certain that thru freight 
will never follow the all-rail route from 
New York to South America, but its 
value cannot be overestimated when we 
consider the avidity with which our 
commercial drummers seized upon the 
facilities offered by the Trans-Siberian 
Railway to scour northern Asia to show 
the natives samples of American .made 
goods, I have met these pioneers of 
our commerce in Siberia, aglow with the 
triumph they had achieved, and noticed 
that the stores along the route were 


well stocked with American hardware, 
canned goods and merchandise of every 
description. It was the extension of the 
American system of railways into Mex- 
ico that sent our commerce with that 
country up by leaps and bounds, and 
doubtless.the building of the Pan- 
American Railway, north and south 
from the Canal Zone, will create a half- 
way stopping place there for both: rail 
and steamer traffic from every part of 
these United States, that will bring the 
great cities of the two continents, New 
York and Buenos Ayres, into a much 
closer commercial understanding with 
each other, to say nothing of the vast 
territory in between. 

The “New York to Paris” special will 
doubtless begin its westward trip over 
the tracks of the New York Central and 
then via the New Trans-Canadian rail- 
way, now under course of construction, 
to a seaport on the border between Brit- 
ish Columbia and_ Alaska. Colorado 
capitalists have organized a company 
capitalized at fifty million dollars to carry 
the railway thru Alaska to Behring 
Straits, from which point M. de Lobel 
will continue the construction, with 
money partly raised in America, via the 
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routé originally surveyed by our own 
Kennan for the overland New York to 
Paris telegraph line. M. de Lobel has 
spent years in Siberia and even wintered 
at Behring Strait, while his engineers 
were suryeying a route for the 36 mile 
tunnel under the waters dividing America 
from Asia, and the 3,600 miles across the 
Arctic regions to Lake Baikal and the 
Trans-Siberian railway over which the 
New York to Paris special will continue 
its run to Moscow and Warsaw, travers- 
ing nearly seven thousand miles of 
Russian steppes before German territory 
is entered and the home run across 
France to the gay capital is made with a 
final burst of speed. 

It is not improbable that the journey 
across the three continents by rail begun 


in a New York tunnel may end in Lon-. 


don rather than Paris, for since we have 
demonstrated the expediency of sending 
subways beneath our chief rivers, Eng- 
land has again taken up the much mooted 
project of a tunnel beneath the English 
Channel, and while Parliament still fails 
to look favorably upon the scheme, it is 
declared to be perfectly feasible; in fact, 
a tunnel on which work was once started 
is likely to be carried to completion if 


England and France now coquetting with 
each other, do form an alliance. The 
Dover-Calais tunnel would present 
fewer engineering difficulties than the 
boring of the Behring Strait tube, 
which altho twice as long as the proposed 
English Channel project, M. de Lobel ex- 
pects to have completed within three 
years at most. A scant twenty.miles of 
tunnel is all that is needed to bring Lon- 
don in direct touch by rail with practical- 
ly all of Europe and Asia, with the prob- 
ability that before long the railway sys- 
tem of Africa will also be brought into 
the network that is rapidly spreading 
from continent to continent. 

The present day crusade of the nations 
is via the railway to the Holy Land. 
Germany has pushed the railway from 
Constantinople eastward, until it is about 
to connect with the railway system of 
Palestine, and England is to extend her 
Egyptian system over the route traversed 
by Joseph and Mary when they fled from 
Bethlehem, so that before long an all-rail 
route from European countries to Jer- 
usalem and the Nile country will be an 
accomplished fact. It then but remains 
for the British engineers to close the gap 
between the Northern terminus of the 

















Engine and Train on Narrow Gauge (Two Feet Wide) to Darjieling, India. 
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Cape railway in Central Africa, near 
Victoria Falls, and the Southern ter- 
minus of the Egyptian military railway, 
at Khartoum, and the Calais to Cape 
Town project is completed. The Holy 
Land has become the meeting place of 
the great inter-continental trunk lines of 
the Old World, for besides the German 
and English projects, France is pushing 
her North African railway eastward 
and the Sultan is building a railway from 
Mecca to Damascus, that his’ subjects 
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land carry her Trans-African railway 
across Asia, she would have by far the 
greatest railway system in the world, 
longer by 2,000 miles than the proposed 
Pan-American Railway, for the Indian 
system, with which the Cape to Cairo 
would connect is rapidly extending into 
China, and in time will reach Hong- 
kong; in fact, the Cape Town-Hong- 
kong railway is every day becoming 
more and more a strategic necessity to 
offset the encroachments of Russia, 

















Making a Deep Cut for the Trans-Siberian Railway. 


may make their holy pilgrimages pay 
tribute to the treasury of the State. 

If the railway from Jerusalem across 
Arabia and Southern Persia to In- 
dia is ever built, Great Britain de- 
clares it will be with English and not 
German capital. There is a half som- 
nolent British state project on foot 
to extend the Cape to Cairo railway 
across Arabia and head off the Ger- 
man railway from Constantinople at 
Bagdad. If this is done England -will 
doubtless be compelled to build across 
Persia, for both Germany and Russia 
are marching toward India by rail. It 
is interesting to note that should Eng- 


France and Germany. For more than 
twelve thousand miles this proposed 
Inter-Continental railway would pass 
only thru British Colonial possessions, 
protectorates, and spheres of influence, 
binding them together in one unassail- 
able whole extending more than half the 
distance around the globe in an un- 
broken line, 

Russia has not given up all hope of 
securing the trade of India. Even 
while fighting Japan she sent a new 
railway quietly across Central Asia, and 
in June, 1905, a new rail route from St. 
Petersburg and Moscow to the border- 
land of Afghanistan was opened for 
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traffic. This gives Russia two rail 
routes terminating not 400 miles from 
the outposts of the Indian railway sys- 
tem—only Afghanistan stands between; 
should the Ameer take it into his head 
to build a railway from one to the 
other of his two capitals, Herat and 
Cabul, an all-rail route would at once 
exist between every country of Europe 
and the uttermost parts of India. The 
Ameer is a most progressive potentate, 
who rides in an automobile and desires 
an American trolley system for his chicf 
capital; it is only by heavily subsidizing 
him that Great Britain postpones the 
inevitable day when Paris, Berlin and 
St. Petersburg will be brought into rail 
connection with the wealth of the In- 
dies, to tap the till of its commerce so 
jealously guarded by the English for 
many centuries. 

The wealth of Asia has enriched, in 
turn, almost every country of Europe, 
and now America and Japan are reach- 
ing out to seize the spoils. The thousand 
miles of railway projected in the Philip- 
pines by our Government are but a baga- 
telle compared with the aggressive pri- 
vate enterprise of foreign and home capi- 
tal in China. Peking and the bens oul 
kiang Valley are already connected by 
rail with the European capitals, and the 
heads of the two governments most in- 
terested may yet clash over the Amer- 
ican railway bisecting China, north and 
south, which, when completed, will bring 
Hongkong within three weeks of London 
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by the northern rail route. Japan may be 
said to have placed herself in rail connec- 
tion with her island ally off the coast of 
Europe, for but a ferry crossed in a few 
hours separates the railway systems of 
Japan and Korea. Since the beginning 
of the war with Russia the Japanese have 
built a complete railway from the point 
of Korea nearest Japan to a junction with 
the American built railway in Manchuria, 
so that thru tickets will doubtless be 
sold, good for passage on the Tokyo- 
London limited express. Japan has 
reached across two continents, why 
should not America? 

The Cape Horn-Cape of Good Hope 
Air Line would place every city of the 
old and new worlds possessing a railway 
station at the mercy of the ubiquitous 
Yankee drummer. It is being built, and 
will doubtless be completed, for our 
financiers seem to believe that commerce 
follows the cross-tie as well as the flag, 
and within the last month the manufac- 
turers of rails in Europe and America 
have apportioned the part they are to play 
in the future construction of inter-con- 
tinental railways—our home steel trust 
is to supply all the rails needed in the two 
Americas, while the European rolling 
mills are to turn out similar products 
called for in Asia and Africa. The men 
and the money to complete the great in- 
ter-continental railway are ready to be- 
gin work, and the time seems ripe for its 
extension to the uttermost parts of the 
earth. 


New Yor« Crrv. 


A Thought for Courage 


BY RICHARD WATSON GILDER 


Tus thought unto the poet gave new strength— 

“Let not thy listening spirit be abashed 

ty the majestic ranks of ancient bards 

Or all the clarion singers of thy day: 

For in thy true and individual song 

Thou art a voice of nature; as great winds, 

And cries of moving waters, and all shows 

And speaking symbols of the universe 

Are but the glorious sound and utterance 

Of the mysterious power that spoke the Word— 

The immense first Word that filled with splen- 

did light 

And vibrant potency the house of life— 

Whose candles are a million million stars, 

Whose windows look on gulfs unthinkable. 
Think not of thine own self, 

But of the enormous currents silently 


That flood the unseen channels of still force, 
Or with the sound of earthquake, and the shout 
Of circling storms, complete an unknown doom. 
Not less than these the music of thy mind 
Of nature is the resonance and rhythm ; 
And thine the function, exquisite, mystical, 
In forms of lyric and eternal art, 
Clearly to utter and resyllable 
The primal Word: 

So is thy verse of kin 


To the sea-shell, the lily and the leaf, 


And crystals of the snow and the deep rocks; 
It hath a natural right and majesty, 

Being of the infinite, all-evolving might 
True jet and symbol; one with the morning 


star . 
That in the sky of dawn sings with its mates. 
New York Ciry. 
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The Baptists and Mr. Rockefeller 





BY JOHN B. CALVERT, D.D. 


Epitor or “THe EXAMINER,” AND PRESIDENT OF THE Baptist Missionary CONVENTION OF 
° THE STATE oF New York. 


HAVE read with more than a feeling 

| of surprise the paragraphs in the 

article on “The Church in Social 

Service,” by Rev. W. D. P. Bliss, in THE 

INDEPENDENT of January 18th, relating 

to the Baptists in New York. Mr. Bliss 
says: 

“The fifty-two Baptist churches in Manhat- 
tan and the Bronx, with their 19,738 members, 
and their property valued at $6,000,000, pre- 
sent almost the one sensational instance in 
New York city of a denomination ruled by 
one wealthy man.” 

“Mr. John D. Rockefeller agrees to double 
each year the amounts raised by the Baptist 
City Mission and the New York State Bap- 
tist Convention. The result is that it is more 
than whispered that if any Baptist city mis- 
sionary or State preacher pleases Mr. Rocke- 
feller, he remains; if he does not, he goes.” 

I have been officially connected with the 
Baptist Missionary Convention of the 
State of New York for the past twenty- 
six years, seven years as Corresponding 
Secretary and nineteen years as Presi- 
dent, and it may be presumed that I know 
something of the contributions to the 
society and of the men who direct its 
management. From my intimate knowl- 
edge I can state that what Mr. Bliss says 
in regard to Mr. Rockefeller’s contribu- 
tions and in regard to his policy of inter- 
ference is without foundation, and so 
wide of the facts as to seem not only 
reckless, but malicious. The facts are: 

(1) As to Mr. Rockefeller’s contribu- 
tions to the State Convention, Mr. Rocke- 
feller has never, in one year or any series 
of years, “doubled the amount raised by 
the New York State Baptist Convention.” 
The published reports of the Society will 
show this. Mr. Rockefeller has long been 
a friend of the Convention work, and be- 
cause he believed in it and in its import- 
ance, has contributed generously toward 
it. At first he gave an annual offering, 
As the work grew he increased his offer- 
ings, and then he agreed to give 25 cents 
for every dollar contributed to the mis- 
sionary department of the Convention. 
and a lump sum not exceeding $5,000 to 


the Church Building Department. The 
receipts for the missionary work last year 
were $26,826.11, of which Mr. Rocke- 
feller gave $4,638.45. No pro rata is 
given on interest from invested funds or 
legacies." The receipts in the Church 
Building Department were $28,877.23, of 
which Mr. Rockefeller’s share was 
$4,999.90. In other words, toward a 
total of $55,703.34 Mr. Rockefeller gave 
$9,638.35—a sum less than one-fifth of 
the whole amount. 

I have been more or less familiar with 
the City Mission Society for the same 
period of time, and the statement as to 
his contributions to that society ye 
strictly true. Mr. Rockefeller en 
makes special gifts in case of special 
needs to that society, as he does to other 
missionary organizations. While it may 
be said in general terms that he gives 
dollar for dollar for all live contributions 
from churches and individuals to the Cit 
Mission work, it cannot be said wi 
truth that he “agrees to double each year 
the amounts raised by the Baptist City 
Mission.” In the last report at hand, 
that for 1903-1904, the treasurer’s state- 
ment shows that the total cash to be ac- 
counted for, including balance of pre- 
vious years, was $105,210.99, and that 
Mr. Rockefeller’s gift to the regular work 
was $26,866.97, and his special gift to the 
Mount Morris Church debt was $7,500. 
The statistics prove that the effect of Mr. 
Rockefeller’s gifts to both State Conven- 
tion and City Mission work, as well as 
to the National missionary societies, has 
been greatly to stimulate and increase the 
offerings made by churches and indi- 
viduals. 

(2) As to Mr. Rockefeller’s policy of 
interference with the management of the 
City Mission or State Convention, In 
my twenty-six years of acquaintance with 
“the Baptist City Mission and the New 
York Baptist Convention,” I have never 
personally known Mr. Rockefeller, by 
letter or word, in public or in private, 
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directly or indirectly, to interfere in any 
way with the management of these soci- 
eties or to give any cause for the state- 
ment : 

_ “It is more than whispered that if any Bap- 
tist city missionary or State preacher pleases 
Mr. Rockefeller he remains; if he does not, 
he goes.” . 

Any one at all acquainted with Baptists 
and Baptist churches knows that, on the 
face of it, such.a statement could not be 
true. The fact is, when advice and coun- 
‘sel has been sought from Mr. Rocke- 
feller he has steadily and persistently re- 
fused to give it, and has thrown the 
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burden back upon the officers, with the 
remark, “You are better qualified than I 
to decide these questions.” No man of 
all the contributors or directors. of these 
two missionary organizations could be 
more free of this charge than Mr. Rocke- 
feller. 

If the statement is true, that “Baptists 
are losing ground in New York,” it is not 
a very great compliment to the credited 
organizing and administrative genius of 
Mr. Rockefeller to state that “the de- 
nomination in New York city is largely 
ruled” by him. 


New York City. 


Life Story of a Pushcart Peddler 


[This life story was obtained by a representative of Tue InpEPENpDENT, through the 


medium of an interpreter. 
appear.—EpiTor. ] 


little hamlet among the mountains 

of Laconia in Greece. There were 
only about 200 people in this place, and 
they lived in stone huts or cottages, some 
of which were two stories high, but most 
of them only one story. The people were 
shepherds or small farmers, with the ex- 
ception of the priest and schoolmaster. 

Two of the houses pretended -to the 
character of village stores, but they kept 
only the simplest, cheapest things, and 
as a general rule, when we wanted to buy 
anything we had to go down to Sparta, 
the chief town of our State, which was 
two hours’ walk away from our village. 
There was not even a blacksmith shop in 
our town. 

But the people did very well without 
shops. They made almost everything for 
themselves. The inside of the cottage 
consisted of one large room with a board 
floor. Sometimes there were partitions 
inside the cottage, making several rooms, 
but everything was very simple. The 
fireplace at one end of the room was 
large and open;. beds were made of 
boards covered with hay, and stools and 
tables comprised about all the remainder 
of the furniture. Cooking was done on 
an iron tripod with the fire underneath. 


| WAS born about forty years ago in a 
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Cotton goods we bought in Sparta, but 
we seldom bought anything else. We 
made all our own clothing,-shearing the 
sheep, washing the wool, carding, spin- 
ning and weaving by hand as they did in 
the time of Homer. We made our own 
butter and our own wine, ground our 
own wheat and oats into flour and meal, 
and did our own baking. 

Our farms varied in size from ten to 
forty acres, and we raised on them such 
things as-are raised here in America—all 
the grains and most of the fruits and 
vegetables. We plowed with oxen, 
thrashed with flails, winnowed by hand, 
and ground our grain in a mortar. 

We had very little money, and so little 
use for money that the currency might al- 
most as well have been the iron sort oi 
our remote forefathers. 

There was a little school in the town— 
there are schools all over Greece now— 
and most of the people could read and 
write, so they were not entirely ignorant ; 
yet they had small Knowledge of the 
world, and there were many, especially 
among the women, who knew almost 
nothing of what lay beyond the bounda- 
ries of their farms. 

True, by climbing Mount Taygetos, 
where the Spartans used to expose their 
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children not physically perfect, oné could 
get a wide view of the surrounding sea 
with its ships and the shore with its cities, 
but the top of Taygetos was a day’s jour- 
ney from our village, and few of us had 
time or inclination to make the trip. 

All people who were able worked from 
sunrise to sunset, the men on their farms 
or with the sheep, the women in the 
houses, spinning, weaving, making 
clothes or baking. If they did not know 
much about the great world, they also 
cared less. Now and then some one went 
down to Sparta and came home filled with 
its wonders, for Sparta has 15,000 inhab- 
itants and is quite a bright little modern 
city, with horse cars, street gas lamps and 
a mayor. 

Narrow as our lives might be consid- 
ered by Americans, there was plenty to 
interest us in the success or failure of our 
crops and our little plans, and, consider- 
ing matters from the standpoint of our 
wants and our needs, we were certainly 
prosperous and happy. Most of us eat 
only one meal a day, but it was a hearty 
healthy meal, and tho we knew that some 
of the richer people ate two, the fashion 
did not commend itself to us. Like all 
Greeks, we were naturally inclined to 
temperance. There was no gluttony and 
no drunkenness, altho we had plenty of 
good strong wine. 

Forty days of the year were saints’ 
days, and on those we feasted and did no 
work. We dressed in our best clothes 
and, gathering in one of the best houses, 
we danced to the music of the violin and 
guitar. 

Sometimes there came an election, and 
then the men always carried rifles with 
them to the polling places, and around 
their waists were sashes stuck full of 
daggers and pistols, making them look 
wild and dangerous. But really there 
was seldom any fighting. In the first 
place, there were soldiers around the poll- 
ing places and the elections were honest ; 
in the second place, the armed peasants 
stayed sober, and in the third place, there 
was no stump speaking such as here, and 
no newspaper attacks, where the candi- 
date of the opposite party is called a 
robber and accused of all manner of 
crimes. 

Feeling ran high at our elections and 
partisanship was bitter, but did not often 
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lead to fights, because there was no speak- 
ing, no incitement. 

The people are naturally very peaceful. 
They carry arms because it is their cus- 
tom, coming down from the times when 
the Turks were in the country and the 
Greeks had to retire into the mountains 
and maintain constant watch in order to 
save themselves and their families from 
Turkish outrage and brutality. 

I don’t know on what lines the parties 
were drawn, or what principles they ad- 
vocated. I think that the difference was 
just that some were in power and some 
were out, and that those who were out 
wanted to get in. 

All loved our king and the royal fam- 
ily. Next to God we revered the king, 
and his whole family shared our love for 
him. Greeks are very democratic, but 
the members of this royal family are fit 
to be the first citizens in a pure democ- 
racy—they have done so much for the 
country and for all the people. 

As I said, the people, in spite of their 
arms, are very peaceful. There is no 
brigandage, and murder in our locality 
occurred not more than once. in ten 
years. There used to be a great deal of 
what was called brigandage in Turkish 
times, but it has all passed away. When 
the Turks retired; two-thirds of the land 
which had belonged to Turks came into 
the hands of the nation, and since that 
time the class of people who were for- 
merly robbed and harried and oppressed 
until they were driven into brigandage 
has been encouraged to take to agricul- 
ture. Now there is no more Government 
land. The people have bought it all up, 
and altho they have little money they are 
tolerably happy and prosperous. 

On Sundays in our little village we 
dressed in our best clothes, and went to 
the church, where we heard the old 
priest, whom we all respected. There 
was only one church there, the Greek 
Orthodox, and tho religion was free and 
a man could worship as he pleased, or 
not worship at all, there were no dis- 
senters among us. 

At the same time there was little su- 
perstition, to the best of my knowledge. 
Few believed in ghosts or fairies, or any 
sort of supernatural appearances; ‘nor 
did they believe in modern miracles, and 
our respect for the saints was for men 
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who had laid down their lives for Chris- 
tianity. We had no sacred relics that 
miraculously restored health, and knew 
of none. 

The only encounter with the super- 
natural that I ever had occurred when I 
was about ten years of age. 

My grandmother needed a pound of 
wool to finish some sort of blanket she 
was weaving, and she sent me to the 
house of a neighbor, who lived far away. 
I set out riding a jackass and followed 
by a dog. I had not gone far when I 
met a little girl carrying a cat. 

At the sight of my dog, down jumped 
the cat and ran for her life; the dog 
dashed after her, I dashed after the dog, 
the little girl after me. The only one 
who maintained his dignity was the jack- 
ass. Cat, dog and myself all fell into a 
stream, and when I emerged and pre- 
sented the’ cat to the little girl I was 
dripping. She invited me to her house 
to dry, and there her mother fitted me 
out with the clothes of her little son, 
who had died a short time before. She 
said I looked just like him, and tearfully 
begged me to stay over night. I finally 
consented, as my grandmother would 
not expect me back the next day. 

She put me in the little boy’s bed, and 
went away, after bidding me good night. 
I went to sleep immediately, but woke up 
later and was horrified to see a large, 
round eye glaring at me. It was very 
large, about ten inches in diameter. I 
tried to scream, but I could not, and my 
fear was increased by the sound of foot- 
steps coming toward me. I was sure it 
was the dead boy coming to avenge my 
taking his clothes and bed. Finally I 
was able to speak, and I said: 

“Don’t hurt me; I am going away, 
and I will not take the-clothes with me.” 

But the footsteps continued to come 
directly toward me. 


Then I jumped from my bed and des-_ 


perately grabbed at the approaching 
thing. I seized a hairy head and pair of 
horns, and was more frightened than 
ever, feeling sure that I had caught the 
devil. But when the woman and the 
little girl came in laughing, with a light, 
the devil turned into the pet goat, which 
used to play with the little boy. The 
round eye also turned into a mirror. 

Of the past of our country we knew 
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little. We only knew that once Greece 
had been great, the light of the world, 
and we hoped that the time was coming 
when she would again resume her lead- 
ership of men. There were no ruins and 
no legends and traditions among us. 

The school in my little village had 
only four grades, and when I had gone 
thru those I was sent to. Sparta to the 
High School. There I continued my 
education much as an American boy 
would do. Greece has a fine system of 
schools, established by the Government. 

We had play in plenty. We played 
with marbles and tops and kites, and we 
practised many of the classic sports, like 
running, and pitching flat stones at a 
mark, like quoits, or throwing the dis- 
cus. We were great hands at wrestling, 
and in certain seasons of the year we 
hunted and shot partridges, rabbits and 
ducks. 

When I had finished in the High 
School, I went to Athens, to an uncle 
who was in the drug business. I worked 
for him for a few years, and then had 
to enter the army, where I spent two 
years in which there was nothing of par- 
ticular interest. 

All these later years I had been hear- 
ing from America. An elder brother 
was there who had found it a fine coun- 
try and was urging me to join him. 
Fortunes could easily be made, he said. 
I got a great desire to see it, and in one 
way and another I raised the money for 
fare—2s5o0 francs—and set sail from the 
Pirzus, the old port of Athens, situated 
five miles from that city. The ship was 
a French liner of 6,000 tons, and I was 
a deck passenger, carrying my own food 
and sleeping on the boards as long as we 
were in the Mediterranean Sea, which 
was four days. 

As soon as we entered the ocean mat- 
ters changed for the better. I got a 
berth and the ship supplied my food. 
Nothing extraordinary occurred on the 
voyage and when I reached New York I 
got ashore without any trouble. 

New York astonished me by its size 
and magnificence, the buildings shooting 
up like mountain peaks, the bridge hang- 
ing in the sky, the crowds of ships and 
the elevated railways. I think that the 
elevated railways astonished me more 
than anything else. 














I got work immediately as a push cart 
man. There were six of us in a com- 
pany. We all lived together in two 
rooms down on Washington street and 
kept the push carts in the cellar. Five of 
us took out carts every day and one was 
buyer, whom we called boss. He had 
no authority over us; we were all free. 
At the end of our day’s work we all di- 
vided up our money even, each man get- 
ting the same amount out of the common 
fund—the boss no more than any other. 

That system prevails among all the 
push cart men in the City of New York 
—practical communism, all sharing alike. 
The buyer is chosen by vote. 

The -buyer goes to the markets and 
gets the stock for the next day, which is 
carried to the cellar in a wagon. Some- 
times buying takes a long time, if the 
price of fruit is up, for the buyer has to 
get things as cheaply as possible. Some- 
times when prices are down he buys 
enough for a week. He gets the fruit 
home before evening, and then it is ready 
for the next day. 

I found the push cart work not un- 
pleasant, so far as the work itself was 
concerned. I began at nine o’clock in 
the morning and quit about six o’clock at 
night. I could not speak English and 
did not know enough to pay the police, 
so I was hunted when I tried to get the 
good place like Nassau street, or near the 
Bridge entrance. Once a_ policeman 
struck me on the leg with his club so 
hard that I could not work for two 
weeks. That is wrong, to strike like that 
a man who could not speak English. 

Push cart peddlers who pay the police 
make $500 to $1,000. a year clear of 
board and all expenses, and actually save 
that amount in the bank; those who don’t 
pay the police make from $200 to $300 a 
year. All the men in the good places pay 
the police. Some pay $2 a day each and 
some $1 a day, and from that down to 
25 cents. A policeman collects regularly, 
and we don’t know what he does with 
the money, but, of course, we suspect. 
The captain passes by and he must know ; 
the sergeant comes along and he must 
know. 

We don’t care. It is better to pay and 
have the good place; we can afford to 
pay. One day I made free and clear 
$10.25 on eighteen boxes of cherries. 
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That was the most I ever made in a day. 
That was after I paid $1 a day for a good 
place. 

There have been many attempts to or- 
ganize us for political purposes, but. all 
these have failed. We vote as we please, 
for the best man. No party owns us. 

I soon went on to Chicago and got 
work there from a countryman who kept 
a fruit store. He gave me $12 a month 
and my board, but he wouldn’t teach me 
English. I got so I could say such 
words as “Cent each,” “Five cents for 
three,” “Ten cents a quart,” but if I 
asked the boss the names of things he 
would say never mind, it was not good 
for me to learn English. 

I wrote home to my uncle in Athens 
to send me a Greek-English dictionary, 
and when it came I studied it all the time 
and in three months I could speak Eng- 
lish quite well. I did not spend a cent 
and soon found a better job, getting $17 
a month and my board. In a little while 
I had $106 saved, and I opened a little 
fruit store of my own near the Academy 
of Music. 

One night after ten o’clock my lamp 
went down very low and I wanted to fill 
it again. I had a five gallon can of kero- 
sene and a five gallon can of gasolene 
standing together under the stall, and in 
the darkness I got out the can of gaso- 
lene. I filled the lamp while it was still 
burning. It exploded over me and I 
ran out of the place all in flames. The 
people were just coming out of the Acad- 
emy of Music when I rushed among 
them shouting. Men threw their over- 
coats about me and put out the flames, 
but I nearly lost my life. I was taken 
to a hospital, where I lay for four ~ 
months. All my hair was burned off, 
my eyebrows and the skin of my neck 
and head, and I was in great pain. 

Finally I was able to get out, and my 
landlord took charge of me and started 
me in business again. 

He was a German; I think his name 
was Hackenbush. At any rate he was 
very kind. I had not had sense enough 
to get my store insured, and so had no 
money when I walked out of the hospital. 
My landlord stocked it for me with 
fruits, cigars and candies, and did all he 
covld to put me on my feet, but I had 
bad luck and gave up. 
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Then I left Chicago and went roam- 
ing, riding about on freight cars looking 
for work. I had twenty dollars in my 
pocket when I set out, but it was soon 
gone. I could get no work. I fell in 
with a gang of tramps, mostly Irish fel- 
lows; we rode generally in the cabooses 
of freight cars. They used to beg, but 
I said “No, I’ll starve first.” 

I slept at nights in cemeteries for fear 
of being arrested as a hobo if I slept in 
the parks, and for seven days I lived on 
eleven cents. On the eighth day I got 
a job carrying lumber on my shoulder. 
I worked two days at this and earned 
three dollars, but was so weak that I had 
to give it up. 

So I went on, riding on top of a 
freight car. There were three of us on 
top of that car, two lying down and one 
sitting up reading a paper. We came to 
a tunnel, and when we had passed thru 
the man who was reading the paper was 
gone. When the train made its next stop 


I and my companion went back and 
found the missing man lying dead on 
the track. That ended my riding on top 


of freight cars. I never tried it again. 

I got a job in a bicycle factory soon 
after this. It paid me nine dollars a 
week and I could save seven, so I soon 
had money again ; but when the war with 
Turkey broke out I thought I would go 
back and fight for Greece and I did, but 
the war was a disappointment. I was in 
several battles, such as they were, but 
no sooner were we soldiers ready to fight 
than we would all be ordered to go back. 

When the war was over I returned to 
this good country and became a citizen. 
I got down to business, worked hard and 
am worth about $50,000 today. I have 
fruit stores and confectionery stores. 

There are about 10,000 Greeks in New 
York now, living in and about Roosevelt, 
‘Madison and Washington streets; about 
200 of them are women. They all think 
this is a fine country. Most of them are 
citizens. Only about ten per cent. go 
home again, and of these many return to 
America, finding that they like their new 
home better than their old one. 

The Greeks here are almost all doing 
well; there are no beggars and no drunk- 
ards among them, and the worst vice they 
have is gambling. 

From Christmas till January 5 of each 
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year there is great gambling in the Greek 
quarter, especially in the back ‘rooms of 
the four restaurants. The police know 
all about it and it is allowed. Each of 
these restaurants takes in from $50 to 
$200 a night from gambling during the 
Christmas celebration. I suppose the po- 
lice get their share. Poker is a favorite 
game, and other card games are played, 
thousands of dollars changing hands 
among the players. 

That is our big spree, taking place once 
a year. Aside from that, we are very 
quiet and law abiding. 

The Greek push cart men are the Greek 
newcomers. They all save and they all 
get up. When they have a little.money 
they open stores of their own, confection- 
ery, flowers and fruit. 

We think that the push cart business is 
good for the city. The fruit is fresh 
every day, and people get what they want 
as they pass along the street. When the 
push cart men finish selling dear to the 
people with plenty of money they go and 
sell cheap to the poor in the evenings. 
Plenty of fruit is a fine thing for health. 

The fruit here, tho, is not as good to 
eat as it is in Greece. The reason is that 
here it is picked before it is ripe and lies 
in an icehouse for weeks. That takes all 
the flavor, and so, tho the fruit looks so 
fine, it has no good taste. The icebox is 
a bad thing. There is no ice to the fruit 
in Greece. 

We Greeks are doing well here, we are 
taking citizenship and we like this coun- 
try; but the condition of the country we 
have left disturbs us, and we would give 
all we possess, every cent, all our money 
and goods, to see Greece free. 

Greece, the country as it is today, has 

only 2,500,000 inhabitants, but there are 
18,000,000 Greeks living in Turkey un- 
der virtual slavery. In the city of Con- 
stantinople three out of four inhabitants 
are Greeks. We want to see them all 
free. . 
They are ready for freedom, they are 
educated. There are ten Greek schools 
for every Turkish school in Turkey, and 
the people are intelligent. The Ameri- 
can schools there have done great things, 
so it would be easy to set up free Greece 
again in all the country formerly ruled 
over from Constantinople before the com- 
ing of the Turks. é 
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That would have been done long ago 
werte it not for the jealousy of European 
powers. Even as it is it must soon come 
—the Turk in Europe is dying fast. 

In addition to the schools set up and 
maintained by the Greek Government 
and the Americans, there is another 
source of light in Greece. That is the 
returned emigrants. Everywhere in 
Greece now one meets men who have 
been in America and understand how 
happy a country may be. They have 
carried back American ways and ideas, 
and are Americanizing the whole coun- 
try. In all the little towns and villages 
now English is spoken. 

Greeks are perhaps better fitted than 
any others in South Europe to enjoy 
freedom. They take politics seriously, 
and believe in voting for the best man. 

In New York city many attempts have 
been made by the political bosses to or- 
ganize us in clubs, so that we could all 
be voted together for this or that side; 
ye Seca was no success. We wouldn’t 
club. 


We value our votes and our independ- 
ence, and we don’t want any boss telling 
us how we must vote. 

Free Greece must come soon, but in 
precisely what shape no one knows. 
There are so many things to be consid- 
ered. Constantinople ought to be the 
capital, but Russia wants Constantinople. 
Russia is jealous of Greece, as matters 
are now, because the patriarch head of 
her church is Greek and resides in Con- 
stantinople. She would resist an exten- 
sion of our power. 

Germany and Austria, also, look upon 
those parts of old Greece which are un- 
der Turkish sway -with covetous eyes. 
When Turkey dies they will present 
themselves as the natural heirs. 

And yet, in spite of all, we Greeks 
feel that our country will rise again; 
happy and prosperous, free and glorious, 
standing once more as leader of the na- 
tions. 

How this will come, we know not; but 
it will be so, and that within a genera- 
tion. 

New Yorx City. 
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BY HENRY AUSTIN 
I. 


Do you remember 
The red September, 
When, like an ember from sunset skies, 
The orchard olden 
Shone rosy-golden 
Thru violet haze, a vain disguise ; 
And I beheld the earth’s gay beauty, 
Its autumn splendor, full and fruity, 
Reflecting deep in hazel eyes? 


II. 


Do you remember 
The gray November, 
When, brown and amber from hill to shore, 
With pearl tints dimmer 
Was all the shimmer 
The languid land at sunset wore? 
Yet then thru downcast lids Love beckoned, 
And you, for one shy, sudden second, 
Looked up, a woman—girl no more! 


ITT. 


Do you remember 
The white December, 
The carven chamber, the hearth’s faint beams, 
Whereat I found you, 
Soft fragrance ’round you, 
Low singing to the weird gleams? 
hen first I dared to stroke your tresses, 
.;/snd you sighed back, amid caresses, 
‘Love, ’tis the Christmas of my dreams.” 


IV. 
Now, red September 
And gray November 
And white December, a double score, 
Gliding around us, 
Like dreams have found us 
Lovers; yes; lovers more and more; 
With sweeter, deeper, holier blisses 
In all our glances, all our kisses, 
Than e’er we dreamed in youth of yore. 


V. 


And\we have pleasures 
Past mortal measures, 
Have hidden treasures in Faith's calm skies; 
So might we care not, 
Since here they are not, 
That Life no longer flows, but flies. 
And I, whose day now dims to even, 
Am glimpsing, nay, beholding, Heaven, 
Reflected deep in hazel eyes. 
Passaic, N. J. 











The Autobiography of Alfred 
Russel Wallace * 


This autobiography naturally reminds 
one of that of Herbert Spencer, both be- 
cause the two names are associated on 
account of their connection with the the- 
ory of evolution, and because the two 
books are remarkably alike in length, 
style and naiveté. It can no longer be 
said that autobiographies fail to give a 
true picture of their subjects, on account 
of the inevitable tendency of a man to 
put his best foot forward. At least this 
does not apply to- scientists. Both Wal- 
lace and Spencer have exposed with 
astonishing frankness, not the bad side 
of their characters, because they had no 
bad side, but the weak side of their 
greatness. They are portraits “with the 
wart on,” such as Cromwell wanted of 
himself. If they were not autobiog- 
raphies, their friends might be as indig- 


nant against the authors as Carlyle’s 


friends were against Froude. 

An English literary man who had read 
Spencer’s “Autobiography,” but never a 
page of his “Synthetic Philosophy,” re- 
cently published his opinion that Spencer 
was not a great man. One might easily 
be led to a similarly erroneous judgment 
on Mr. Wallace, for his really good work 
as a naturalist is contained in his scien- 
tifte papers and such books as “The 
Malay Archipelago” and “The Geo- 
graphical Distribution of Animals,” 
while in the volumes in hand, more space 
is given to what must be called his hob- 
bies, such as spiritualism, phrenology, 
anti-vaccination, land nationalization and 
the anthropocentric theory of the uni- 
verse. But this is of considerable inter- 
est, because it shows how he happened 
to become enamored of these theories. 
For example, his interest in psychical 
research and phrenology was excited by 
the experiences of his boyhood, when he 
found that he could mesmerize his play- 
mates, and when a traveling “Professor 
of Phrenology” examined his head and 
gave an analysis of his character and 





* My Lire. A Record of Events and Observations. 
By Alfred Russel Wallace. 2 vols. New York: Dodd, 
Mead & Co. $6.00. 
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capabilities. Fortunately he gives this 
complete, and most readers will find thai 
its vague terms apply about as closely to 
themselves as they do to Mr. Wallace. 
An amusing chapter is that devoted to 
his attempt to prove that the earth is 
round to the satisfaction of Mr. Hamp- 
ton, a flat-earth crank, who had offered 
to give $2,500 to any one who could show 
the convexity of a lake. Since, so far 
as Mr. Wallace could see, this required 
nothing more than sighting a level across 
a lake, he accepted the wager. He won 
the money, but had to pay it back later 
because the law does not recognize a 
wager, and, besides, he was involved in 
two lawsuits and had to bring four prose- 
cutions for libel against Mr. Hampton, 
who persecuted him with malicious slan- 
ders for fifteen years. After this experi- 
ence Mr. Wallace naturally felt himself 
justified in ignoring challenges of the 
anti-Newtonian philosophers. Yet he is 
very indignant because Romanes, Tyn- 
dall and other scientific friends of his 
took a similar attitude in regard to spir- 
itualism, and refused to investigate his 
mediums, or, having investigated, came 
to a different conclusion than himself. It 
is one of the mysteries of human nature 
that a man of Mr. Wallace’s ability 
should quote as an instance of a remark- 
able prediction the word# of “Sunshine,” 
the Indian girl who was the “control” of 
a London medium: “The third chapter 
of your life, and your book, is to come. 
It can be expressed as Satisfaction, Re- 
trospection and Work.” THE _ INDE- 
PENDENT was, as he points out, the un- 
conscious agent in fulfilling this predic- 
tion by asking him to write what he re- 
gards as this prophesied “third chapter,” 
the article on “Man’s Place in the Uni- 
verse,” which created such a sensation 
and was afterward expanded into a book. 
It is apparent that Mr. Wallace's 
championship of sO many unpopular 
causes is really due to his strong sense 
of justice. When he thinks any subject 
is being intentionally ignored or unwar- 
rantably neglected by scientific men, he 
hastens to its rescue with all the warmth 
of his unselfish nature. The best evi- 























dence of his greatness is found, not so 
much in the fact that he discovered the 
law of natural selection simultaneously 
with Darwin, but that he never mani- 
fested the slightest jealousy toward one 
whom a meaner man would have deemed 
a rival. Altho he differed decidedly 
from Darwin as to the extent and meth- 
ods of evolution, he recognized fully the 
superior thoroness and completeness of 
Darwin’s work, and gave to his own 
book the title of “Darwinism.” It is un- 
fortunate that this instance of “in honor 
preferring one another” is so rare as to 
be conspicuous in the scientific world. 

That Mr. Wallace is a stickler for jus- 
tice is shown by his devoting several 
pages to telling how the British Museum 
cheated him out of sixpence in 1867. 
We all of us know how a petty imposition 
of this kind rankles in one’s heart for 
years, and this touch of nature, like a 
hundred others in the book, draws the 
reader to the author with almost a per- 
sonal affection. In fact, after reading 
these two volumes one knows more of 
his life and character than he does of any 
but the most intimate of his friends. 
This autobiography is as self-revealing 
as Pepys’s or Rousseau’s, and as Mr. 
Wallace is a more estimable character, it 
is much more profitable to know him 
intimately. Besides this personal inter- 
est, the book is of value from its detailed 
accounts of life in Wales in the early 
part of the last century, of Mr. Wallace’s 
travels in America and Asia, of how he 
wrote his books, of his numerous friends, 
and of the varied interests of his life of 
eithty-four years. 


Railway Rates and Legislation 


So much of the literature now appear- 
ing on the subject of governmental regu- 
lation of railroad rates is either super- 
ficial or subsidized that it is a pleasure 
to point out three recent volumes which 
are worthy of consideration. Mr. 
Haines’s Restrictive Railway Legis- 
tion, tho written by a man of large 
and varied practical experience in 
railway management, has something of 
the academic flavor. The style is leis- 
urely and graceful; the method is his- 
torical, the author showing, chiefly in 





 RestRictive Rattway Lecistation. By Henry S. 
Haines. New York: The Macmillan Co. $1.25, 
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this country, the progress of legal re- 
strictions upon different phases of rail- 
way activity and usually justifying them 
by his recital of the circumstances which 
brought them about; the judgments are 
moderate and often suspended ; and def- 
erence is shown for those whose opinions 
differ from the author’s. On the whole 
it is an exceedingly lucid and fair-minded 
review of the railway situation in its 
present-day aspects. 

Professor Meyer’s Governmental Reg- 
ulation of Railway Rates’ is in many 
ways the antithesis of all this. No one 
will charge the author with the academic 
habit of “sitting on the fence.” He has 
reached clearly defined conclusions and 
he presents them with the passionate zeal 
of one who feels that a vital principle, 
not only of. railway regulation, but of 
public policy, is at stake in the present 
controversy over the revision of the In- 
terstate Commerce law; and he hopes 
that the facts which he has with rare 
industry and intelligence collected may 
be of service in the crisis that is upon us, 

Professor Meyer’s point of view may 
be gotten from the following: 

“Some one individual, acting eye-single to 
his own long-run pecuniary advantage, and 
dealing in full independence as an outsider 
with all the persons to be managed and all the 
interests to be harmonized, is essential to the 
efficient conduct of business. Government may 
make and execute general laws holding the 
managers of the world’s business to their long- 
run interest, which they occasionally lose sight 
of, and which is the interest of all; it may, in 
several ways, give them a general assistance; 
it may not undertake to do their work for 
them.” 

This sounds like a return of faith in 
the “invisible hand,” so much relied upon 
by the father of Political Economy; like 
an echo of the Manchester school. But 
Professor Meyer’s opinion, so old that 
it seems new, is worthy of attention in 
these days of growing reliance upon gov- 
ernmental wisdom. Starting upon his 
inquiry twelve years ago with a bias in 
favor of government control, he has been 
led to his present conclusions by a broad 
and painstaking inductive study. He 
finds that wherever the government con- 
trols rate-making the rates are deter- 





2 GovERNMENT REGULATION oF Rattway Rates. A 
study of the experience of the United States, Ger- 
many, France, Austria-Hungary, Russia and Aus- 
tralia. By Hugo Richard Meyer, Assistant Professor 
of Political Economy in the University of Chicago, 
New York; The Macmillan Co. $1.50, 
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mined by political, rather than by com- 
mercial, considerations. Established 
communities seek to preserve their local 
advantages, as vested rights, by insisting 
upon distance tariffs which prevent the 
development of remote regions by low 
long-distance rates. In Australia this 
policy has prevented the building up of 
interior -distributing points and has 
brought about an abnormal centralization 
of population and industry in the chief 
city of each province. To this is large- 
ly due the small train loads and high 
cost of transportation, against which 
traffic managers, working under inflex- 
ible government-made rates, struggle in 
vain. In Germany there is high techni- 
cal skill shown by railway managers and 
the discriminations so much complained 
of in America are unknown; but here 
again machine-made rates leave no dis- 
cretion to traffic managers, who are un- 
able with the traffic they can develop, to 
maintain the roads on an efficient basis 
and prevent constant encroachments 
upon their business by the waterways. 
In fact, the Prussian roads, at least, are 
rapidly sinking to the position of short- 
distance feeders for the waterways. Sim- 
ilar evils show themselves in Russia and 
Austria. In the United States a vast 
territory without legal restrictions upon 
freedom of trade offered an opportunity 
to traffic managers of developing vast 
regions thru low long-distance rates 
that had no relation to the cost of ser- 
vice involved, thus building up numer- 
ous competing centers aud making pos- 
sible a decentralization of industry not 
dreamed of in countries having govern- 
ment-made rates. State regulation has 
checked the railways in their beneficent 
work. The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has been estopped from working 
colossal disaster thru a narrow interpre- 
tation of the “long and short haul clause” 
of the Act to Regulate Commerce, thru 
its economically unsound decisions in the 
export rate cases, etc., only by the over- 
ruling decisions of the courts. To give 
the commission the powers sought in the 
Esch-Townsend bill would, in the opin- 
ion of Professor Meyer, be little short of 
madness. 

The book is thruout permeated on the 
one hand with a profound distrust of 
government “interference” in any form, 
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and on the other with a naive confidence 
in the rectitude and wisdom of the Napo- 
leons of industry which few can just 
now share. As a statement of the dif- 
ficulties of government rate-making the 
book could hardly be excelled; but: as a 
treatment of the whole problem of rail- 
way rates it has notable weaknesses. 

While there is little that is new in 
Judge Noyes’s exposition of the princi- 
ples underlying railway practice,’ the ma- 
terial is presented with a directness and 
lucidity that entitle the book to a very 
high rank in the literature on the sub- 
ject. The book concludes with an ad- 
mirable discussion of Federal regulation 
of railway rates. While the author be- 
lieves that a Federal commission clothed 
with power to fix rates is desirable, and 
that it is possible to frame legislation to 
that end, he argues very forcibly that the 
measures recently introduced in Con- 
gress will not stand the test of constitu- 
tionality. Instead of a commission to 
hear grievances, and to fix rates, sub- 
ject to review by the courts, Judge 
Noyes proposes a court to hear griev- 
ances in the first instance, with a com- 
mission empowered to determine future 
rates when the court finds that existing 
rates are unreasonable. 


Lippincott’s New Gazetteer 


THE Lippincott Gazetteer,* in this 
thoroly revised edition of 1905, may be 
considered an indispensable volume in 
every library of reference, its treatment 
of geography from the dictionary stand- 
point being more complete than that of 
any other current publication. 

The extreme difficulty of accurate and 
proportionate treatment in such a vol- 
ume is recognized, and while there are 
grounds for criticism, yet as a whole 
the work will fulfill satisfactorily nearly 
all demands made upon it. It would 
have been a great improvement if there 
had been added designating marks to 
indicate that the place named was on a 
railway or provided with telegraphic fa- 
cilities. 





3 AmeRICAN RarLroap Rates. By Walter Chadwick 
Noyes. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $1.50. 

* Lippincotr’s New Gazetreer. A Complete Pro- 
nouncing Gazetteer or Geographical Dictionary of the 
World. Edited by An clo Heilprin and Louis Heil- 
veer Philadelphia: Lippincott Co., 1900. 

0% x7% in. 2,063 p. nets 















The full and satisfactory treatment of 
changes due to the Japanese-Russian war 
is not extended to China. Under the 
Chinese Empire are recorded certain 
other treaties, but there is no mention 
of two important treaties between China 
and the United States, viz: On Immigra- 
tion and Commerce, 1880, and on Com- 
merce, 1903. The data relative to Can- 
ton ends commercially in 1843, tho it 
now has a trade of $50,000,000 annually. 
Its foreign suburb, called Sha-main, 
while its local name is Shameen, deserves 
separate consideration, as indeed do the 
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and data as to population are later than 
in any other similar work. 

South America is treated with a grati- 
fying fullness, perhaps too much so com- 
pared to other countries. Mexico pre- 
sents many names and much data here- 
tofore lacking. The United States, Ha- 
waiian Islands, Porto Rico and the Phil- 
ippines leave little to be desired in full- 
ness or accuracy. ; 

The preface, however, strikes more 
than one false note for a geographical 
gazetteer. It claims absolute proof- 
reading, while there is an error on a near 





From Dunbar’s “Howdy, Honey, Howdy.” Dodd, Mead & Co, 


foreign concessions at Shanghai. The 
tremendous advances in the development 
of China’s mineral resources, in exten- 
sions of railways (3,400 miles already 
open) and telegraphs, and the institution 
of a modern postal system merit full con- 
sideration not herein given. China is 
one of the richest countries of the globe 
in its mineral resources, to which only 
about one-third as much space is given, 
with indefinite information, as is devoted 
to religion. 

The geographical conditions of Rus- 
ia have been well presented, especially 
relative to the great industrial centers, 


page. Mt. McKinley’s Russian name is 
Bolshaya in the preface, and Balshaya 
in the text. Irrigation advances are 
dwelt on in the preface, but there is no 
mention in the work of the remarkable 
irrigation system of China, on which 
5,000,000 depend for their living. 

In omissions and errors the Territory 
of Alaska fares worst, its data evidently 
referring to 1903, since which year its 
commerce, white population, and gold 
production have practically, doubled. In 
correcting palpable errors, it may be 
stated that Sitka is not its capital; the 
headquarters of the military department 
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are not at St. Michael; Nome is not con- 
nected with Council City by railroad, but 
a road is partly built from Solomon (not 
mentioned) to Council. Steamboat nav- 
igation is not confined to the Yukon. but 
for two years has been regularly main- 
tained on the Koyukuk and the Tanana 
rivers, the last traffic being so valuable 
. as to cause international correspondence 
in the interests of Canada. 

Ft. W. H. Seward, the largest, most 
beautiful, and best known post is not 
mentioned, as indeed are many post- 
offices, some money order. Of these 
Candle and Deering are the centers of 
busy life on Kotzebue Sound; Bettles 
and Coldfoot are mining centers at the 
head of navigation on the upper Koyu- 
kuk ; while Chena is the principal port on 
the Tanana River and the deep-water 
terminus of a railway to Fairbank and 
Clery. The Gazetteer records the trans- 
fer of the south half of Saghalin last 
September to Japan, but has no record 
that the Fairbanks mining district had 
an output of $5,000,000 gold, while the 
town had 5,000 population, a railway, 
bank, electrical lights, telephones, tele- 
graph, etc. The omission of Seward, on 
Resurrection Bay, is perhaps excusable, 
altho it was founded in 1904 and is the 
terminus of the Central Alaskan Rail- 
way, of which some fifty miles are now 
in operation. 

In Antarctica Scott has proved that 
the Parry mountains of South Victoria 
are non-existent. The fohn-wind, not 
mentioned, is the most striking feature 
of Antarctic climate. Bruce shows that 
the 4,000-fathom sounding of Ross is 
not correct, the true depth being less 
than 2,700 fathoms, the greatest depth 
reported from the Antarctic Ocean be- 
ing 3,175. fathoms by the “Valdavia.” 
Despite these blemishes the Gazetteer is a 
great work, worthy of general confi- 


dence. 

a 

Howdy, Honey, Howdy. By Paul Laurence 
Dunbar. Illustrated with photographs by 
Leigh Richmond Miner. New York: 
Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.50. 

Banjo Talks. By Anne Virginia Culbertson. 
Illustrated from photographs by Mary 
Morgan Keipp and Heustis Pratt Cook. 
Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Co. 


In these days of misillustration, when 
it is often obvious that the artist has not 
taken the trouble to read the text he as- 
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sumes to illustrate, it is encouraging to 

see that photography is coming to the 

rescue of art. Now, it is not every book 

which is sufficiently true to life to stand 

illustrating by photographs. Put to that 

test many a celebrated book of genre fic+ 

tion or poetry would manifest its arti- 

ficiality. «But “coon songs,” the only in- 

digenous form of musical art that 

America has produced, are in this case 

genuine enough to stand being placed in 

juxtaposition with the scenes they de- 

scribe. Tho they are songs without 

notes, they have a lilt by which they 

sing themselves for the reader. Mr. 

Dunbar’s poems are much the better of 

the two, but some of the photographs re- 

produced in Banjo Talks have the greater 

artistic merit. We reproduce here the 

first stanza and illustration from Dun- 

bar’s “Angelina”: 

“W’en de fiddle gits to singin’ out a ol’ Vah- 
ginny reel, 

An’ you ’mence to feel a ticklin’ in yo’ toe an’ 
in yo’ heel; 

Ef yo’ tink yo’ got ’uligion an’ yo’ wants to 
keep it, too, 

You jes’ bettah tek a hint an’ git yo’se’f clean 
out o’ view. 

Case de time is mighty temptin’ w’en de chune 
is in de swing, 

Fu’ a darky saint or sinner man, to cut de 
pigeon-wing. 

An’ you couldn’t he’p fom dancin’ ef yo’ feet 
was boun’ wif twine, 

W’en Angelina Johnson comes a-swingin’ down 
de line.” _ 


The Wheel of Life.. By Ellen Glasgow. New 
York: Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.50. 

“Life,” to our young women novelists, 
seems to be a sorry business. Characters 
admirable and detestable alike are bound 
to The Wheel of Life in Ellen Glas- 
gow’s latest novel, and the public is in- 
vited to watch their tortured forms. As 
in “The House of Mirth,” the New York 
smart set provides the victims and the 
torture. Miss Glasgow’s stories of her 
native South were better, and the little 
group of Southerners—introduced, by 
the way, as a sort of “aside” to the main 
speech of the plot—are decidedly the best 
thing in it. The Southern mother trans- 
planted to a New York apartment with 
her old bits of china and endless knitting 
work, is a rare study, fit to put beside 
Jane Austen’s best. 


“Tt’s bad enough to live in a partitioned cage 
like this,” resumed Mrs. Trent, in her soft, 
expressionless yoice, “and to dry your clothes 
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on your neighbor's roofs, but I can bear any- 
thing so long as we are not forced to asso- 
ciate with common people. Of course, I don’t 
expect to find the manners of Virginia up here, 
but I may as well confess that the people I 
have come across don’t seem to me to be ex- 
actly civil. I met the doctor coming out of 
the apartment downstairs, so in common de- 
cency I went immediately to inquire who was 
sick and carried along a glass of chicken jelly. 
The woman who opened the door was rather 
rude,” she finished with a sigh. “I don’t be- 
lieve such a thing had ever happened to her 
before in the whole course of her life!” 
This appears very likely to those who 
have experienced the touchy exclusive- 
ness of the average apartment dweller. 
The dear, lonely lady counts up the peo- 
ple that she “might speak to on the 
street” and found but “five, including the 
doctor, the butcher’s boy and the woman 
who came to scrub.” Such work as this 
portrait of a lady seems to us wasted 
upon the annals of a fast and vulgar crew 
of fashionable folk, whose only avowed 
object in life is to get the most possible 
pleasure out of it. That the pursuit of 
pleasure for its own sake is a ghastly 
and hideous mistake is the moral taught 
by this somber story. We are unwilling 
witnesses at the death of several souls 
and the birth of others, and which is the 
more painful of the two it would be hard 
to say. Perhaps the echoes of old loves 
and sins never sounded more harshly 
thru the strains of a pure love-idyl than 
in the crucial chapter of Laura’s heart- 
history; but the suffering seems so use- 
less and so hopeless, as the wheel of life 
turns now up, now down, with its living 
burden, and we sigh, as often before, for 
some fresh, sweet and happy present- 
ment of the actual joy of living. 


& 


The Makers of English Fiction. By W. J. 
Dawson. New York: Fleming H. Revell 
Co. $1.50. 

On the whole Mr. Dawson’s point of 
view is the conventional, the generally 
accepted. His judgments are made in 
accordance with the reigning consensus 
of critical opinion, as is shown by his 
relative estimate of Fielding and Rich- 
ardson. That a good many of these re- 
ceived decisions must be reversed some 
time is probable; the real work of the 
critic is to re-examine these old titles to 
fame, confirming, setting aside, or re- 
adjusting in accordance with changed 


conditions. But in the meanwhile by 
judicious conformity with the ordinary 
points of view it is possible, without too 
great difficulty, to write a kind of criti- 
cism which will be entertaining, if not 
highly original. Such is Mr. Dawson’s 
performance. He. has turned the prac- 
ticed hand of a ready writer to the illus- 
tration of fiction and has produced a 
book which will interest the general 
reader of intelligence. As an account of 
the development of the English novel, it 
is incomplete and full of lacune. It 
says it suspects nothing of the relations 
between the novel on the one hand and 
on the other the comedy of humors and 
of manners and the moral essay, which 
contributed so largely to expand the idea 
of fiction. But then it does not pretend 
to be systematic. Its perception of de- 
tails, too, its apergus are often curious. 
To believe that Thackeray’s novels are 
“one prolonged personal confession” is 
to misunderstand Thackeray. But, then, 
Mr. Dawson does not pretend to be a 
professional critic. And in revenge his 
very lack of professional equipment and 
system is an added charm to the general 
reader. He is full of engaging naivetés 
over matters of critical commonplace. 
He is astonished “to find French critics 
and novelists equally enthusiastic over 
Richardson.” He is surprised at the 
happy effect of the epistolary novel— 
even while denouncing its method as 
despicable—in happy ignorance appar- 
ently of its acknowledged artistic advan- 
tages. But in spite of these shortcom- 
ings, which will be easily overlooked as 
mere affairs of the trade, the book has 
its strong side. And that is its moral 
side. In the kind of thing that appeals 
to the man of unsophisticated taste and 
of sound ideas (and that constitutes or 
ought to constitute no small part of lit- 
erature) Mr. Dawson is at his best. Per- 
haps he is inclined to overrate the formal 
moral of a book. It is no great tribute 
to Thackeray’s genuine literary achieve- 
to say that “in all ages the satirist of 
manners has been of the utmost service 
to society in exposing its follies and lash- 
ing its vices”; and the remark is rather 
trite. But at the same time he has not 
neglected the implicit morale of litera- 
ture. “All great artists,” he declares 
justly, “are bound to have a purpose in 
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their writing.” Nor does his analysis 
end there; it enters into the conscious- 
ness of the author as well, for example, 
in his shrewd reduction of Thackeray’s 
cynicism. In these respects, then, Mr. 
Dawson is admirable—in his application 
of common sense to criticism and in his 
moral i bape gash of literature. 


Ways of Nature. “lain te Bos- 
ton: Houghton, Bt & Co. $1.10. 

Mr. Burroughs tells in this of the swift 
or chimney swallow—it is a creature of 
the air, and never perches on the trees 
or alights on the ground, resting only in 
the tall chimneys, where it takes refuge 
at night. It gathers twigs for nest build- 
ing, feeds, and does all of its business of 
life on the wing, tireless, unresting.. We 
would take off our hat to Mr. Burroughs 
and respectfully compare him to this 
bird—untiring and unresting in his ob- 
servations of nature, minutely recording 
and carefully weighing, he is a son of 
the wild air as much as is the swift. In 
his latest book, Ways of Nature, he gives 
a series of short, disconnected chapters 


on varying topics bound together by a 


central theme. This theme, as noted in 
the preface, is the setting forth of the 
result of his prolonged investigations of 
wild life. It treats of the intelligence of 
the wood creatures, and attempts to dis- 
criminate between the influence of in- 
stinct and of thought, if, indeed, any of 
the acts of these lesser children can hon- 
estly be laid to the deliberate influence of 
thought and reflection. His conclusions 
are clearly that many of the present day 
naturalists—Romance Naturalists, he 
calls them—‘read their own fancies into 
whatever they look upon,” thus giving 
the wild creatures credit for more sense 
than they really possess. To Mr. Bur- 
roughs’s mind 

“The animal does rational things without an 
exercise of reason. The animal knows what 
necessity taught its progenitors and it knows 
that only as a spontaneous impulse to do cer- 
tain things.” 
We have had many books, purporting to 
be true stories of animal life, so colored 
by the fancies of the authors that the 
honest skunks and foxes masquerading 
in their pages would blush for the silly 
picture they cut. Let us be honest with 
the animals, who can write not even a 
single magazine article in their own de- 
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fense, and try to see them with Mr. Bur- 
roughs in the light of sense and’ reason. 
Let us put the salt of unbelief. on the 
tales of some hermits whose “strong 
imagination hath such tricks.” The 
chapters of this Ways of Nature are im- 


‘ mensely attractive to the nature lover. 


Especially might be noted “Bird Songs 
and Nature with Closed Doors.” 
& 

James Russell Lowell. His Life and Work. 
By Ferris Greenslet. With illustrations. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50. 

It seems a bold undertaking, when so 
many excellent publications -have ap- 
peared within a few years bringing Mr. 

Lowell’s correspondence and story to 

the public, to print a fresh Life of him, 

with so little new material as Mr. Green- 
slet is able to offer, but his one small 
volume justifies itself. It is addressed 
to the new generation of readers, and 
packs within small compass the salient 
events of a rare life, laying stress on 
particulars which, tho they have not 
in any respect escaped the attention of 
former editors, may perhaps seem to 
the newer critics more “significant” than 
they seemed to an older school. A dia- 
mond will take kindly to light from many 
points of view. The new matter is but 
slight in quantity, and adds no new touch 
to the admirable picture we already have 
of Mr. Lowell’s early or later life. The 
book as a whole is well done, the smaller 
details being handled with fondness for 
such details, and the critical notes touch- 
ing all the sensitive points. They may not 
add any new “distinction”; they may not 
constitute the “definitive” Life, if one 
may use the shining words so dear to the 
latest school of writers, but it does show 
that the “aloofness” of the scholar of 
today from the “potencies” of forty years 
ago is diminishing. It “accents” the “re- 


*surgence” of patriotic feeling and sup- 


plies us with a “certitude” and a prom- 
ise that our literature will get back by 
and by to that sane and stable base, when 
“our nature” will no longer have occa- 
sion to “resent” what Mr. Lowell ¢alls 
the “closing up of the windows in its 
emotional and imaginative side”—when, 
perhaps, the. many who “deny the inspi- 
ration of Scripture” may not feel obliged 
to “redress this balance by giving a 
reverential credit to the revelation of in- 
spired tables and camp stools,” 
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Old Provence. By T. A. Cook. 2 vols. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $4.00. 

These are the pages of one who has 
already won his spurs in. knightly litera- 
ture by his historic recital of the ro- 
mance of “Old Touraine,” and who ap- 
parently proposes soon again to regale 
us with the too long withheld delights of 
the “Poetry of Provence.” The author’s 
work is laden with details, steeped in the 
spirit of its theme, like some old cloister 
or cathedral carving, but there hangs 
round it also the sentiment of historic 
continuity, the deep perspective and wide 
reference to varying relationships that 
serve to vitally evoke and spiritually re- 
construct the past. It is a vast field that 
he traverses, from “The Dawn of His- 
tory”’—from Greece and Rome, the 
“Phoenicians and Phoceans’—to our 
day; a field, moreover, of many special 
skills, like archeology and art and archi- 
tecture; but a most patient collection of 
material is placed within our hands, re- 
quiring only interest and imagination to 
enliven it, and there are many excellent 
digressions, of leisured amplitude and 
pace, in which this kind of evocation is 
vividly accomplished for us. Indeed, the 
brilliancy of some descriptions is carried 
almost to extremes, giving evidence of a 
glowing as well as sensitive imagination ; 
but it is matched and overmatched by 
accurate and solid summaries of informa- 
tion not elsewhere easily accessible and 
of impressive and permanent interest. It 
is a province—nay, a Provence—of ro- 
mance with which he deals; as he says 
of the women, the mere names of the 
cities that he chronicles sound like the 
chiming of sweet bells, and over all is 
the glamor of the past and of the South. 
The great events and leading person- 
ages of history gleam beneath the tissue 
of his narrative, or stand reanimated, like 
some faded tapestry saved from an an- 
cient house—St. Louis, the Crusades, 
Simon de Montfort ; King René and the 
Troubadours; Petrarch, Joan d’Arc and 
Jacques Coeur; the Albigenses, the Wal- 
denses, the Tour de Constance; Spain, 
Naples, Sicily, England and the Empire; 
the Saracens, Charles the Fifth and the 
Black Prince freebooting; these and a 
thousand more. The hints of character, 
the historic setting, the casual sentences 
that swim in meaning, the curious illum- 
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ination and recondite details of ancient 
life, the grateful saver of the past—for 
all this we are thankful. Crowded with 
circumstances as the book is, at times ap- 
pearing the despair of any but the an- 
tiquary, pressed as occasionally the writ- 
ing seems beyond the limits of good 
measure, until the country of your mem- 
ory melts in a daze of words, yet the 
effect is excellent and exquisite, the in- 
formation fixed and true. 


a 
Literary Notes 


“Trperrus Graccuus,” an historical trag- 
edy, by Hunter MacCulloch, late President of 
the “Writers’ Club of Brooklyn,” has just 
been published by Margaret H. MacCulloch, 
his daughter, thru the Rose & Thistle Pub- 
lishing Company, of Brooklyn, N. Y. 


.“Who’s Who,” for 1906, is just issued 
by Macmillan ($2). This, is the original, not 
the American “Who’s Who,” and contains ad- 
dresses and biographical data of prominent 
men and women of all countries, altho, of 
course, most of the names are English. A 
new and useful feature is the addition of tele- 
phone numbers and cable. addresses. 


..“Charlotte Temple,” which has been for 
over a hundred years one of the best selling 
books of fiction in the United States, is now 
published by Funk & Wagnalls ($1.25), from 
the original text of 1794, with very full his- 
torical notes in regard to the identity of the 
unhappy Charlotte and of her seducer, to the 
author, Mrs. Rowson, and to the well-known 
grave in Trinity churchyard. 


-Thru a misprint in our issue of Janu- 
ary “rth, the price of Professor Metchnikoff’s 
work on “Immunity in Infective Diseases” 
was given as $1.25, and the Macmillan Com- 
pany have been embarrassed by orders for the 
book from several of our readers at that price. 
The book is sold at $5.25 net, and is well 
worth it, not only to physicians, but to general 
readers who wish to keep themselves informed 
of the wonderful progress of medical science. 


.-Elson’s “History of the United States,” 
which we reviewed at some length when it 
first same out (Vol. LVII, 1904, p. 451), is now 
published by The Macmillan Company in an 
enlarged and improved form in five volumes. 
The most important of the changes consist in 
the addition of 206 full page illustrations se- 
lected by Professor Hart. These are not the 
“battle scenes” and fake portraits which are 
usually found in popular histories, but are pic- 
tures of real historical value, from contem- 
porary photographs, paintings. and prints. El- 
son’s history gives what the general reader 
wants, a complete and connected narrative of 
events from the earliest times to the inaugura- 
tion of President Roosevelt. 








Parasites of Society 


THERE is a familiar rhyme which tells 
us that fleas have smaller fleas to bite ’em, 
and so proceed ad infinitum. We have 
had an example of this fact the past few 
weeks in the trial of the case brought for 
libel by Judge Deuel, one of our city 
magistrates, against the editor of Col- 
lier's Weekly, but which was really a trial 
of a certain so-called “smart set” in soci- 
ety, and of Town Topics and of Judge 
Deuel and its editors, whose business it 
was to exploit the follies of rich men and 
women to the limit of blackmail. 

There are men who are in the most 
honorable business of scavengering. Such 
are the army of white-clad men who 
sweep our streets. They help keep the 
world sweet and clean. Our police and 
our judges are moral scavengers, and the 
judge’s white ermine matches the white 
jackets of the street sweepers. Their busi- 
ness is tokeep society sweet andclean. But 
there are also vermin that delight in filth, 
that feed on it, the rats of our gutters 
and sewers and cesspools. Such is that 
“society journal,” no matter how sleek 
and fat, which has no business or liveli- 
hood except to discuss and feed on the 
scandal and sin of those whose life is in 
the public eye. 

What is called Society is not all bad. 
It is not the rule that rich people are 
scandalous in their personal moral char- 
acter. Most rich men who have got their 
wealth with much labor are too busy to 
be otherwise vicious. They mostly have 
decent homes, and make no show of their 
wealth or their wickedness. Take our 
two wealthiest men, Mr. Rockefeller and 
Mr..Carnegie ; nobody suspects the least 
irregularity in their most respectable, 
even honorable, private life. Every few 
days we hear of the death of some man 
of millions who has never been men- 
tioned in the public prints, whom the 
general world has known nothing of, who 
was undistinguished for display, and un- 
fellowshipped by folly, but who has lived 
the decent family life of the decent peo- 
ple. Such are most of our rich men and 
women. 

And those who inherit wealth are not 
all bad, altho in their case the tempta- 
tions are great. It is dangerous to be 
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brought up rich. Out of such come the 
vulgar parades and the moral scandals of 


Society. They are the Smart Set, the 
rich fools, who have no business but to 
waste time and money with shows and 
dissipation. They are themselves not real 
society; but its parasites, of no service to 
the true society, but a shame and disgrace 
to it, a venomous and corrupting sore to 
the company to which they are attached. 
They are in the public prints, their fads 
and fancies, their Lucullus dinners and 
their lavish expenditures, and _ their 
amours and liaisons are in the gossip of 
the street or the ballroom, and their di- 
vorces reach the public prints. 

They are the parasites of social wealth, 
and on them and their vices another class 
of lesser parasites feeds. We have had 
evidence of it these last few days. It has 
been proved that the editors of Town 
Topics were rodents, scouring about 
every gutter of fat social filth, searching 
out the weaknesses and worse of rich 
fools and degenerates, even trying to bite 
and frighten the more decent and busy 
rich, and living on what is no better than 
blackmail. And at the head of this com- 
pany of vermin was one who had earned 
the title of colonel, and another who bore 
the honor and designation of judge, and 
whom a jury threw out of court in fifteen 
minutes when he was insane enough to 
bring the charge of libel on one who ex- 
posed his methods. Judge Deuel will 
certainly have to purge the bench of his 
presence, perhaps will be disbarred. At 
any rate, he has proved himself one of 
the most discreditable members of a most 
honorable profession. But, after all, the 
folly, the amazing folly, of the weak and 
wicked rich is the most notable exhibition 
of this miserable affair, even if we have 
more disgust for the sewer-rat than for 
the garbage on which it feeds. 


as 


Class Antagonism in Politics 


MULTIPLYING inctdents are calling 
attention to a momentous change in the 
alignment of political forces. It is a long 
time since political contests in Western 
Europe and in America have divided the 
population on class lines, as they divided 
it in the revolutionary period a generation 




















ago. It is true that in France, after the 
Franco-Prussian war, the issue between 
republicanism and a half resurrected 
Bourbonism was to some extent a ques- 
tion of class interest, but it was almost as 
much the question of secularism versus 
clericalism. So in England, the great 
free trade struggle in which the Liberal 
party was born was, from one point of 
view, a conflict between a rapidly grow- 
ing capitalist class and a long established 
landlord class, but it was even more a 
struggle between a new and an old eco- 
nomic order. In the United States the 
great political conflicts have been sec- 
tional and economic struggles. 

But that things are changing we are 
now reminded almost every day. The 
sort of political struggle that has been 
going on in the little state of Belgium for 
a quarter of a century, between a social- 
istic working class and a rich employing 
class, is making its way into the larger 
countries. Notwithstanding the strenu- 
ous efforts of the Kaiser and the privi- 
leged orders in Germany to bring inter- 
national questions to the fore, the real 
issues in every part of Germany are those 
of agrarianism and socialism, and the 
Socialists have all but attained complete 
control in the Reichstag. Thruout France 
the workingman’s movement plays an in- 
creasingly important part in national poli- 
tics, and the Socialists have a strong rep- 
resentation in the Chamber of Deputies. 

In the English-speaking countries the 
new alignments have been taking place 
more slowly, except in Australia and 
New Zealand, where it can almost be 
said that the work for which new align- 
ments are made has even now been ac- 
complished. For in both of those coun- 
tries the socialistic working class controls 
the political situation and is putting its 
program into operation. In the United 
States the abortive attempt of the Knights 
of Labor to attain political, importance 
was quickly forgotten after the disastrous 
strikes of 1886. Of late, however, the 
political interest of organized labor has 
grown rapidly, and the undisguised ap- 
peal of Mr. Hearst and his newspapers 
in the recent mayoralty contest in Greater 
New York was, from his point of view, 
justified by results too fresh in our re- 
membrance to need specification. 

And now comes the tremendous up- 
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heaval in England, which has sent the 
Conservatives all along the line into re- 
tirement, and has placed the Laborites in 
a commanding position. 

Naturally, to cautious minds these de- 
velopments are disquieting, while to the 
capitalistic class they seem menacing. By 
those whose interests are identified with 
the existing order, and especially with 
privilege of any description, a class 
struggle is dreaded above all things, for 
a class struggle means a determined at- 
tempt on the part of those that have little 
to take from those that have much. 
Moreover, it is liable to become a more 
or less violent struggle, attended by 
blood-letting and destruction. 

Whether violence and destruction are, 
however, necessary incidents of class con- 
flict, is an open question. They are pre- 
cipitated usually by a deplorably mistaken 
attitude and policy on the part of the 
cautious and privileged, who think of and 
talk of the aggressive masses as revolu- 
tionists and incendiaries. Instead of see- 
ing and accepting the inevitable drift of 
society toward democracy, they try to 
hold on to distinctions, inequalities and 
advantages, which they have come to 
think of as divinely ordained, and they 
resist popular demands as wanton as- 
saults upon property and law. 

Desiring above all things that demo- 
cratic evolution in the United States shall 
go forward peacefully and constructively, 
we feel no little apprehension when we 
view the present attitude of the powerful 
and privileged class in American society. 
The revelations of greed and dishonesty 
in high financial circles, of an unscrupu- 
lous corruption of certain legislatures, 
that have been made this winter, have 
more than justified the hardest things 
that have been said against capitalism by 
the labor agitators. If class hatred ex- 
ists it is not the active spirits in the labor 
movement, nor even the demagogs, 
that are primarily responsible for it. It 
has been created by the conduct of men 
to whom much has been given. If we 
presently see the wage earning classes 
and the farmers of America arrayed in 
one great political party against the capi- 
talisti¢ element in another party, the capi- 
talistic class will have only itself to thank. 

Under such a constitution as we enjoy, 
the American people ought to work out 
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the problems of democracy without pre- 
cipitating a struggle that allows no quar- 
ter between economic classes. We ought 
not in this land to drift blindly on into a 
régime of purely proletarian socialism. 
Such socialistic measures as we adopt 
should be a civic socialism, adopted and 
supported by a broad minded citizenship, 
embracing public spirited men of every 
economic class, of every, profession, of 
every grade of educational attainment. ' 


a 
Shall the School Seek the Pupil? 


THEORETICALLY there is only one best 
school for each boy or girl, just as, theo- 
retically also, every Jack has his Jill 
waiting patiently somewhere until chance 
shall bring them together, and instinctive 
and irresistible affinity accomplish their 
preordained union. Practically, the course 
of true love and of learning does not run 
so smooth. It is necessary for interested 
parties—first, second or third parties—to 
assist the blind god a little, and it really 
does not matter which is the suitor, pro- 
vided both are suited in the end. This 
has led in the one case to animated dis- 
cussions of the etiquet of courtship, in 
which various views are expressed, rang- 
ing from the conventional romance to the 
Shaw play; and in the other case, to the 
question of the propriety of different 
forms of school advertising. 

For advertising of some sort is an ad- 
mitted necessity nowadays, even in the 
profession which ostensibly eschew it. 
Lawyers are very accommodating in 
regard to giving public addresses. Doc- 
tors are kind about offering their services 
in cases of street accidents. Preachers— 
well, of course, preachers do not adver- 
tise, but isn’t it queer in what connections 
they get into the papers sometimes? 
And we have known of universities 
which would shudder at the idea of ad- 
vertising, but did not hesitate to buy 
space in the editorial columns of country 
newspapers. 

Naturally, school authorities show a 
decided preference for those forms of 
advertising that do not cost them any- 
thing. Alumni banquets, commencement 
addresses, and heart to heart talks, with 
high school seniors are eminently in 
favor. Magaziné articles one can get 
paid for, and books, even good books, 
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‘often pay their own way. A successful 


football team will get more space in the 
newspapers than could be purchased at 
regular rates by the whole college rev- 
enue, and glee clubs and dramatic com- 
panies are worthy of encouragement. 
The chief difficulty with the utilization, of 
such athletic and musical organizations 
is that the conduct of students in strange 
towns is not always a good advertisement 
to the college. 

The competition among colleges is be- 
coming greater every year, but it is not 
now as great as it will be, or, indeed, as 
it ought to be. For, on the whole, the 
change in the relation between the schools 
and the students has been a beneficial one 
for both schools and students. 

In the first place, the schools get more 
students when they go after them than 
they did in the days when they waited for 
the students to come. Education is not 
a thing that children cry for, and a little 
enticing in front may profitably supple- 
ment the parental prodding behind. We 
are not yet giving higher education to 
half enough of our population. Doubt- 
less. some are seined into college who 
ought not to be there, but it is better 
to educate too many than too few. When 
the faculty manifests the same energy in 
searching -the high schools for good 
brains that the athletic committee shows 
in getting football fuel there will be a 
decided increase in the number of distin- 
guished names in the alumni lists. The 
discovery of the exceptional man, to 
which Mr. Carnegie has devoted $10,- 
000,000, is the duty of every college. 
The Greeks should make more frequent 
raids into the land of the barbarians for 
the capture of prisoners. University ex- 
tension, correspondence courses and all 
the other methods of the educational ex- 
pansionist are to be employed and devel- 
oped as. far as possible. There is still 
need ‘of more of the missionary spirit 
among our educated men. In Germany 
some are beginning to fear the growth 
of what they call “the learned prole- 
tariat.” In this country we have no need 
yet to fear that, except that too many 
young men study for the same profession, 
the remedy for which is not a reduction 
in the number of students, but an in- 
crease in the number of studies taught. 

This leads us to another benefit of the 
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modern method of seeking the student; it 
gives him a better opportunity to select 
the kind of school he needs. Formerly a 
boy was born to go to a certain college 
just as inevitably as he was born to bear 
a certain surname thru life. Nowadays, 
when he has several collegiate suitors, he 
is like the maiden, who is not obliged to 
bear her natal surname, but can change 
it for any other, of course within certain 
limitations due to circumstances not un- 
der her control. Parents are apt to be 
rather hazy on educational methods, but 
they have rather clear ideas of what they 
want made oftheir children. It is un- 
deniably a fact that the progress that has 
been made in development of new forms 
of education to meet the demands of mod- 
ern life has been due more to this press- 
ure than to the initiative of educational 
authorities. The Procrustean curriculum 
is bound to break down as soon as the 
students or the outside world have any- 
thing to say about it. We are teaching 
many things now that were once thought 
non-teachable, and no limit to the ad- 
vance in this direction is yet in sight. 


The most dangerous malady to which 
our educational institutions are liable is 
the “sleeping sickness,” altho the tsetse 
fly, which causes the disease among the 


African natives, is unknown here. Al- 
most anything is to be welcomed that 
converts otium cum dignitate into scho- 
lastic hustling. 

Many of the recent academic catalogs 
show queer marks of the struggle be- 
tween the older and the newer methods. 
Courses, dating from the time when 
the Seven Liberal Arts, like the Seven 
Stars, shone alone in their glory in the 
educational firmament, are mixed with 
parvenu studies, admitted under protest 
and semi-ostracized. Formal language 
and traditional phrases, mostly angli- 
cized Latin, are interlarded with para- 
graphs of advertising in newspaper 
American, while the incongruity is inten- 
sified by pretty campus pictures of tennis 
matches and co-educational _ settees. 
Some schools have sensibly abandoned 
the attempt to patch old garments with 
new cloth, and so they issue two publica- 
tions, one containing the curricula, reg- 
ister and other official information pre- 
sented with unimpaired scholastic dig- 
nity, and the other compounded of equal 
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parts of half-tone and hustle. Caps and 
gowns look well in a procession, but they 
are inconvenient when one is running to 
catch a student. 

A similar change is coming in educa- 
tional advertising in the magazines and 
newspapers. The formal card of address 
is being replaced, as it should be, by a 
frank statement of the distinctive feat- 
ures of the school. If it has no 
distinctive features, the less it adver- 
tises the better for the public. To get the 
right student into the right school is so 
important and difficult a task that all 
methods must be wisely utilized. That is 
one reason why we think the educational 
advertisements in THE INDEPENDENT are 
as useful as any other part of the maga- 
zine. We hope our advertisers will see 
to it that they are as interesting—and as 
truthful. 


rr) 
Euthanasia Once More 


THE daily papers of recent date have 
once more had many references to the 
question of shortening the lives of those 
who are incurably ill or who are suffer- 
ing so severely as to make life an intoler- 
able burden. The renewal of interests in 
the old subject is due to the introduction 
of a bill into the Ohio Legislature pro- 
viding that when an adult of sound mind 
has been fatally hurt or is so ill that re- 
covery is impossible or is suffering ex- 
treme physical pain without hope of re- 
lief, his physician, if not a relative and if 
not interested in any way in the person’s 
estate, may ask his patient in the presence 
of three witnesses if he or she is ready to 
die. If the answer is affirmative, then 
three other physicians are to be sum- 
moned in consultation, and if they agree 
that the case is hopeless they are sup- 
posed to make arrangements to put the 
person out of pain and sufferigg with as 
little discomfort as possible. 

Perhaps the greatest surprise with re- 
gard to the bill is that, in spite of the aw- 
ful frank cruelty and erudity of its terms,: 
it was drawn up by a woman. Another 
feature which has brought it into promi- 
nence is that at least, according to com- 
mon report, this plan of legalizing the 
taking of human life has received the ap- 
proval of so distinguished a scholar and 
humanitarian as Dr. Charles Eliot Nor- 
ton, 
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There is a final surprise, and that is 
that the bill, instead of being stifled in 
committee or killed at its first reading, 
was, after its introduction into the Ohio 
Legislature, ordered to its second read- 
ing. Of course, there is no question that 
in the present state of our civilization at 
least, any such legislation should ever be 
considered seriously, and yet the advo- 
cates of an easy death for the incurable 
continue to attract increasing attention 
every year. 

The supreme difficulty, of course, 
would always be the decision that any 
case was absolutely hopeless. Every phy- 
sician of large experience has seen pa- 
tients whose friends were told, after a 
consultation of most distinguished physi- 
cians, that there was no hope for them, 
and yet who not only survived the imme- 
diate danger but continued, sometimes 
for months and even years, to enjoy an 
amount of good health that made life well 
worth living. No physician, then, of ex- 
tensive experience would care to assume 
the responsibility for taking human life 
under such circumstarices, as has been 
suggested, quite apart from the consider- 
ation of the moral law in the matter. On 
the other hand, there is much of sym- 
pathy wasted over the supposedly hope- 
less suffering that some of the severely 
ill are thought to bear. The remedies at 
the command of physicians at the present 
time enable them to relieve nearly every 
variety of pain. Indeed, in most cases 
nature’s sympathetic reflection to other 
organs leads to a benumbing of the pa- 
tient’s feelings that makes the suffering 
of the very ill more apparent than real. 
Most of the tossing patients who seem to 
suffer so much are utterly unconscious of 
pain, many of the moans that are sup- 
posed to represent reactions to pain and 
discomfort are only reflex and are not 
conscious. This is not a.matter of con- 
jecture, but knowledge, arid the like can 
be seen every day under anesthesia, when 
patients moan and toss yet have no recol- 
lection of pain after recovery. Bystand- 
ers in their sympathy, especially if they 
are near relatives, are likely to suffer 
much more pain than the patient who 
seems to call for their condolence so 
much, 

Besides this, if suffering is extreme and 
has to be borne consciously, the use of 





the proper remedies will not only relieve 
the pain but often tend to shorten the 
time that it has to continue. .. Not infre- 
quently a physician faces the alternative 
of having to use anodynes, even tho 
they may prove harmful to the patient’s 
general condition. The restless sufferer 
from pneumonia, for instance, who com- 
plains very much of discomfort, may have 
to be given opiates in such quantities as 
will likely have a distinctly bad effect 
upon the course of his disease. Here, 
however, the doctor is facing the alterna- 
tive of allowing his patient’s restlessness 
to do him injury or by quieting him, of 
taking his chances that nature will ulti- 
mately overcome the affection in spite of 
the lulling effect of opium upon all tissue 
change. As far as this goes, every physi- 
cian is ready to take his share of the re- 
sponsibility that his duty brings him. Be- 
yond this, however, and especially as 
regards the idea of deliberately short- 
ening human life because of the pain in- 
volved in it, the physicians of this coun- 
try as a body would surely be opposed. 
Human life cannot be trifled with in that 
way, and even hopeless pain may have 
some beneficial place in existence of 
which we know nothing. It is only in 
recent years that we have realized that 
pain under ordinary circumstances is a 
protective reaction of nature rather than 
a visitation for physical or moral ills. 
Without pain as a warning irretrievable 
damage might be inflicted on tissues be- 
fore their pathological condition was dis- 
closed by failure of function. The pres- 
ence of the mystery of pain without any 
such conservative purpose gives us pause 
as to the significance it may yet prove to 
have in the scheme of things as our grow- 
ing knowledge enables us to understand 


what lies behind. 
x 7 


The Law’s Delays 


WiLtiAM M. Rice, a feeble and eccen- 
tric old man who had accumulated a for- 
tune of $8,000,000, was murdered in this 
city on September 23d, 1900. Albert T. 
Patrick, arrested a few days later, was 
indicted for. the murder in the following 
April, convicted in March, 1902, and sen- 
tenced to suffer the penalty of death. A 
lawyer himself of considerable ability, he 
has employed other lawyers eminent in 




















their profession, and now, nearly five and 
a half years after the death of his vic- 
tim, whose money he sought to obtain by 
criminal violence and fraud, he is still 
alive. Albthe devices by which the exe- 
cution of sentence could be prevented 
or delayed have been skillfully used for 
his benefit. With the lapse of time, re- 
membrance of the wrong done to Rice 
has been dimmed in the public mind, and 
sympathy for the man found guilty of 
the murder has been excited. At last, 
all the obstacles set up by his counsel 
having been overcome, January 22d was 
named as the day for his final punish- 
ment. But now a reprieve has given him 
at least two months more of life. 

This is a notable: example of the law’s 
delay. At the same time we see another 
in Chicago. On December 30th, 1903, 
the whole world was shocked by the loss 


_ of more than 500 lives in the Iroquois 


Theatre, and by the evidence of the crim- 
inal violation of law which exposed so 
many to the tortures of a horrible death. 
But not until last week was it decided 
that the manager of the burned theatre 
must go to trial. 

Hundreds of cases might. be cited to 
illustrate that delay of justice which in 
recent years has been the subject of many 
learned addresses and several official in- 
vestigations. 

One cause of it is that we have out- 
grown and are constantly outgrowing the 
provision made for the trial and punish- 
ment of offenders. This is true of civil 
controversies as well as of criminal cases. 
Our people, especially in those places 
where the population has been concen- 
trated and has most rapidly increased, 
have not been willing to pay for courts 
and judges and prosecutors enough to 
keep pace with this growth. 

Another cause is that criminal laws and 
the statutes governing criminal procedure 
are not only in some measure a survival 
coming down from remote times when a 
defendant’s need of safeguards was much 
greater than it is here at present, but also 
are to a considerable degree the work of 
men engaged in the business of defend- 
ing accused persons. Some of them have 
been framed for the benefit of the crim- 
inal rather than for the public good. 

Mr. Roosevelt said at Little Rock, in 
October last : 
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“At present the right of appeal is in certain 
cases so abused as‘to make it a matter of the 
utmost difficulty ey to punish a man 
sufficiently rich or sufficiently influential to com- 
mand really good legal talent. I am speaking 
of what I know, for I am speaking in the light 
of experience during the past three years in 
tryirig to get at certain public offenders who 
have been indicted, and some of whom it has 
been almost impossible to get into the juris- 
diction of the courts at Washington in order 
to try them.” 

The use of money promotes delay, not 
because the money is used corruptly, but 
for the reason that it enables an indicted 
offender to take advantage of all the 
twists and turns of the law, with which 
expert counsel are familiar. Comment- 
ing upon present conditions in Chicago, 
where many murders have recently been 
committed under circumstances. of pe- 
culiar atrocity, the Tribune of that city 
remarks that the fact that one-fourth of 
the male convicts at Joliet and half of 
the female convicts there are negroes 
“does not argue for the criminality of the 
race, but its poverty”: 

“Negroes do not profit by the maladminis- 
tration of criminal justice in Chicago because 
they have not the money to hire the right 
kind of shyster lawyers to defend them. The 
criminal laws of Illinois were .not made by 
the people for their protection. They were 
made by lawyers to promote the interests of 
lawyers.” 

Not only has the population in many 
places outgrown the facilities for en- 
forcing justice, and has declined so to in- 
crease those facilities that they shall be 
equal to the demand for the use of them, 
but in certain cities the people are un- 
willing to pay for a sufficient number of 
officers to preserve order, protect peace- 
able citizens, and arrest those who vio- 
late the laws. This is true of Chicago, 
where the people have recently been 
shocked, as we have said, by an extraor- 
dinary number of brutal and atrocious 


‘crimes, some of them committed at mid- 


day on the streets in highly respectable 
residential districts. Altho the city has 
a population of 2,250,000 and covers an 
area of 100 square miles, it employs only 
2,190 police patrolmen. The number in 
service eight years ago was 2,738, so 
that this protective force has been re- 
duced by 20 per cent., while the popula- 
tion has increased by about 30 per cent. 
Every patrolman, the Chief of Police 
says, is trying to do work for which three 
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should be assigned. It is great folly so 
to restrict the number of policemen, and 
the terrible cost of such folly is seen in 
the many recent exhibitions of criminal 
violence. 

An insufficient supply of courts and 
prosecutors is not the only cause of the 
delays of justice, nor can crimes of vio- 
lence be wholly prevented by an adequate 
force of police ; but for all the courts that 
are needed, and for as many policemen as 
the conditions demand and the experi- 
ence of well-governed communities sug- 
gests, the people of a city should be will- 
ing to pay. Nothing can be saved, but 
much will surely be lost, by a failure to 
provide adequate means for restraining 
the disorderly and punishing the guilty. 

od 

Protestant Parochial Schools 


THERE are practically no Protestant 
parochial schools in this country except 
those maintained by the Lutherans; and 
among Lutherans only those congrega- 
tions that do not speak English maintain 
such schools. It is different with the 
Catholics. Their ecclesiastical system is 


so rigid that they can require and compel 
their clergy to keep up parochial schools. 
It is a law of their Church that no priest 
can be the irremovable rector of a church 


unless it has a parochial school. Even 
ecclesiastical penalties may be visited on 
parents who do not send their children 
to the parish school. 

There is no such ecclesiastical compul- 
sion upon Lutherans, but with them it is 
the pride of language which keeps up the 
parochial school, even when they stoutly 
declare that it is for a purely religious 
purpose. The statistics make this per- 
fectly plain. 

According to the latest statistics there 
are 65 synodical organizations of the 
much divided American Lutheranism. 
They have 4,795 parochial schools, with 
an attendance of 239,941 pupils. But not 
all Lutheran congregations maintain such 
schools ; they are almost wholly confined 
to such as speak other languages than 
English. About three-fourths of the 
1,846,610 reported Lutheran communi- 
cants, speaking German, Norwegian, 
Swedish, Danish, etc:, support schools in 
which their children learn the language 
of their parents as well as their cate- 


chisms. 
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There is a_ single English 
speaking body of Lutherans—the Eng- 
lish Synod of Missouri—that ‘supports 
schools, and it finds it difficult to main- 
tain them, for of its 74 congregations, 
with 10,380 members, only 19 report 
schools. In some of the larger German 
and Scandinavian synods almost every 
congregation maintains a school of its 
own. Thus the greatest Lutheran body 
in the country, the German Synod of 
Missouri, which has 2,367 congregations, 
large and small, has 2,110 parochial 
schools, the smaller ones taught by the 
pastor of the church. In the conserv- 
ative non-English synods of the West 
it is in most cases regarded as simply a 
sine qua non that there must be a church 
school to indoctrinate the youth. 

The purely English sections of the 
Church have no schools of the kind. The 
General Synod, with its 25 smaller syn- 
ods, has not a sirigle church school to 
report; and the same is true of the eight 
English synods comprising the United 
Synod of the South. In the East there 
are practically no schools of this kind. 
Even the old “Mother Synod,” that of 
Pennsylvania, with a membership of 
136,495, has only 31 such schools. 

As might be expected, where parochial 
schools flourish there are few Sunday 
schools. The Missouri Synod, which re- 
ports 97,138 pupils in its parochial 
schools, reports no Sunday schools at all, 
altho it has a membership of 462,867. 
The English-speaking churches send their 
children to the public ‘schools on week 
days and to the Sunday school on Sun- 
days. 

To be sure, the advocates of the Prot- 
estant parochial school protest loud and 
long that the preservation of a foreign 
language has nothing to do with the 
maintenance of these schools; but the 
fact is that they are dropped as soon as 
their supporters come to prefer the Eng- 
lish language. Even in the Catholic 
Church it is the Germans who are most 
in love with the parochial school, while 
the English speaking Catholics find it 
hard to keep them up, and they send 
their children to other schools as soon 
as they can: It is not strange that the 
Germans should be the conservative ele- 
ment in the Catholic Church, holding on 
to the customs of their youth in the 
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Fatherland, where Church and State are 
united. 

It is a most serious question, under our 
system of complete separation, whether 
the Church is able to teach religion to the 
children, who learn nothing beyond good 
morals in the public schools. Can the 
Sunday school, supplementing parental 
instruction, or any other such religious 
teaching given on a Saturday afternoon, 
give as good religious instruction as that 
given in parochial schools, or in the pub- 
lic schools of Germany or France? We 
think this can be done, and we believe 
that our youth are growing up quite as 
religious as those of Europe. But here 
we have another test. Are the youth in 
the English-speaking Lutheran synods, 
and their adults who have grown up 
under the American system, as religious, 
as moral, as temperate, self controlled 
and intelligent as those trained in, for ex- 
ample, the German Missouri Synod? We 
think they are. 


a 
Reyhaking the Army. 


Ir is not surprising that the article of 
Col. Charles W. Larned, in the /nter- 
national Quarterly, on “The Regenera- 
tion of the Enlisted Soldier,” should have 
attracted the attention of military jour- 
nals and military experts. In the first 
place, Colonel Larned is qualified to 
speak. He is a graduate of West Point; 
he early saw service in the plains; for 
many years he has been engaged as a 
professor at West Point in training off- 
cers for the United States Army, and is 
now the Dean of the faculty of that insti- 
tution. Then again, Colonel Larned is 
not only entitled to speak, but he has 
something to say, and he says it in a forc- 
ible and effective way. 

For years the problem before the War 
Department and the General Staff has 
been to deal with the great number of 
desertions. In 1905 the strength of the 
army was 63,022 men, and the number of 
desertions 6,533, or 10.3. From 1900 to 
1905 the percentage of desertions has 
steadily increased from 4 to 10 per cent. 
That is to say, one man in every ten finds 
the service irksome and deserts. The at- 
tempt to reduce the number of desertions 
by rigorous punishment has failed. The 
large majority are never caught or con- 


‘victed. 
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Drastic deterrents have never 
been potent in reducing crime in civil life, 
and we cannot expect a different result . 
in applying the same means to military. 
offenses. On this subject Lieutenant 
General Chaffee, Chief of the Staff, says: 
“Trial, conviction and punishment by dis- 
honorable discharge and confinement for 
one or three years of the few deserters 
that are apprehended or surrender them- 
selves have, in my opinion, but slight in- 
fluence as a restraining force on the 
service generally.” The only remedy 
which General Chaffee has to suggest is 
the passage of laws in the different States 
and Territories disfranchising deserters, 
which he thinks might be a more effective 
deterrent. 

Colonel Larned, on the other hand, 
finds in the. large percentage of deser- 
tions but qn indication of a larger and 
more difficult problem—the function of a 
standing army in time of peace in a great 
and peaceful republic. He points to the 
fact that the social viewpoint of the mili- 
tary function has changed, but that the 
underlying conception of military service 
is still fundamentally feudal : 

“The bond of service by which the soldier 
is held; his social inferiority with respect to 
his officér; the arbitrary laws, and circum- 
scription of civil rights; the annihilation of 
initiative and complete subordination of will; 
the absorption of the entire fruit of his labor, 
and the claim over his life, place him in an 
environment of coercion wholly artificial as 
compared with that of his civil brother, and 
under conditions closely resembling those of 
the feudatory villain of the past.” 

Colonel Larned points to the fact that 
the private in the American service has 
gained an individuality and initiative en- 
tirely at variance with the automatic 
idea: 

“The problem of today and the future is 
how to preserve these fundamentals of pa- 
triotism, pride in the military profession, sub- 
ordination to authority, and discipline in 
military performance during the long periods 
of peace training without the sacrifice of indi- 
viduality, initiative ‘or self-respect and do this 
in competition with civil pursuits; how to 
change the eonditions of military service so as 
to transform the service into a privilege.” 

In answering this question, Colonel 
Larned urges that the army be converted 
into a military school for the enlisted 
man as well as for the officer, and the en- 
listed man paid as much as the average 
laborer in civil life. He would concen- 
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trate the United States troops into a few 
carefully selected posts, provide that all 
promotions to commissions in the regular 
army, other than those from the Military 
Academy, shall be from enlisted men rat- 
ing highest in theoretical, practical and 
moral attainment in different branches of 
the regular army. Thus the soldier 
would have an adequate pecuniary re- 
ward and an adequate opportunity. The 
grade of the enlisted personnel would be 
entirely changed; it would develop indi- 
viduality and initiative, and provide a 
body of 60,000 intelligent, highly trained 
soldiers, the great majority of whom 
would make good junior commissioned 
officers for volunteer forces. 

The scheme is worked out with more 
or less detail, but it is the essential prin- 
ciple which concerns us. In spite of the 
fact which we pointed out a few weeks 
ago, that American soldiers are paid vast- 
ly better than those in foreign armies, 
Colonel Larned shows that the private 
soldiers are paid much less than ordinarv 
farm laborers. In support of his posi- 
tion that the economic basis of the soldier 
life, compared with that one of civil pur- 
suits, favors desertion, we may point to 


the fact that desertion in the army is: 


almost entirely confined to the white sol- 
diers. The fact that so few negroes de- 
sert in proportion to the number enlisted 
is partly due to their greater amenabilitv 
to discipline, but also to the fact that the 
negro has much less to gain in leaving 
the army for some occupation in civil life: 
his rate of pay is much nearer that which 
he would: receive outside. An army offi- 
cer high in the recruiting service at 
Washington, when questioned recently 
by a member of the staff of Tue INpE- 
PENDENT, Said that if the same equality 
in pay existed between white soldiers and 
men in civil life, the number of desertions 
would be far less numerous. 

This scheme, tho radical, is by no 
means utopian. It is time that we should 
abandon the European tradition and de- 
velop a soldier who corresponds more 
— the genius and spirit of American 
ife. 

As an illustration of the conditions that 
create dissatisfaction in the army, we 
publish the following from a non-com- 
missioned officer : 


During recent years there has grown up in 
the Army (in three regiments to the writer’s 
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knowledge and probably in many others), one 
system, at least, in which neither the interests 
nor the wishes of the men are ever regarded; 
a tyrannous habit, because it is unjust and 
absolute, there being practically no appeal. 

The case in point is this: Until recently 
authority for the re-enlistment of married 
soldiers had to be obtained from the Secretary 
of War. During those times the only require- 
ment was for the request to be accompanied 
by a statement of the soldier’s immediate com- 
mander that his re-enlistment would be to the 
interest of the Government. Later this 
authority was delegated to regimental com- 
manders absolutely, to accept or reject as 
they see fit. Now the requirements are, to my 
knowledge in three regiments, and I have 
heard that the same holds good in many 
others, that as the price of the privilege of 
serving in the ranks of Uncle Sam’s Army, 
the married soldier must consent that as long 
as his wife lives in a military post she must 
be willing to be a servant for any officer who 
may desire her services; this without regard 
to her household duties, her husband’s claim 
upon her, his rank, or to what she is to re- 
ceive for her services. In other words, in the 
re-enlistment of married soldiers it has ceased 
to be a question as to whether or not the re- 
enlistment is to the interest of the Govern- 
ment, and has become one of whether or not 
it will be to the interest of the officers of 
his regiment. 

In this case the soldier has an appeal—to 
the War Department, but wherein would he 
be benefited? Of course the War Depart- 
ment might order the practice discontinued— 
with the result that the soldier, after twenty- 
five of his best years given to the Government. 
and with but a little money saved (depending 
on his prospective pension on the retired list) 
would find himself thrown out of the only 
employment for which he is properly fitted: 
for the regimental commander would simply 
say, “I will use my authority to reject you.” 

This is not right. An officer has no more 
right to require such an agreement of 2 
soldier as the price of permission to serve his 
country than the head of any department has 
to require a retainer of a civil service 
appointee as the price of his permission to 
hold his job. : 
‘If the wives of soldiers have become a nuis- 
ance to the army, let the nuisance be abolished 
by making it a rule that no more enlisted men, 
or officers, shall have their wives at army 
posts than are supplied separate quarters by 
the Government. Officers should not be al 
lowed to require married soldiers to sell their 
wives’ privileges for permission to serve the 
Government. - 


& 
.. Very properly Secretary 
The Sunes “0 heeman eatin 
Court Martials ¢-5m the Naval Academ\ 
students guilty of hazing, and proposes «| 
law for violation of laws of discipline 
The bill defines hazing thus: 


“Any unauthorized assumption of authority 
by one midshipman over another midshipman, 
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whereby the last mentioned midshipman shall 
or may suffer or be exposed to suffer any 
cruelty, indignity, humiliation, hardship or 
oppression or the deprivation or abridgment 
of any right, privilege or advantage to which 
he shall be legally entitled.” 

That would not be a bad definition to be 
adopted by college officers in their treat- 
ment of hazing. But especially is it to 
be commended to those who conduct in- 
stitutions for education supported by the 
Nation or the States. That students 
of a State university, created by laws 
of the State, its funds supplied by 
State law, its students taught without 
charge by acts of a legislature, should 
disobey its laws, should recklessly flout 
and despise them, is especially bad. Stu- 
dents of other institutions are under duty 
to the laws only as all other citizens are; 
but students in a State university are 
particularly guilty when they spurn the 
hand that feeds them. State universities 
have a peculiar duty to teach reverence 
for law. We have been told that. our 
military schools at West Point and An- 
napolis especially cultivate the virtues of 
truth and honor. They ought to, for 
they are paid to be examples of these vir- 


tues; and yet there has been evidence in 
these last court martials quite to the 


contrary. One would think that of 
all men a student should be a gentle- 
man, should set an example of pure 
manliness—law-abiding, self-respecting— 
something superior to the men who 
sweep our streets, and no burden on the 
watchfulness of our police. Such is too 
often not the case; but especially on our 
State universities rests this obligation to 
see that the laws are cheerfully, faith- 
fully, reverently obeyed and public de- 
cency enforced. 


ws 


We would add some- 
thing more to what 
we said last week as 
to the retirement of Governor General 
Wright, and the succession of Mr. Ide. 
So far as Filipino opposition has been di- 
rected toward persons in the Government. 
it has been directed toward Mr. Ide more 
than Mr. Wright. Ide is felt to have 
been responsible for the instances where, 
in small ways, the executive has sought 
to impose its will upon the judiciary. No 
flagrant case is cited,.and probably none 


Governor Wright 
and Governor Ide 


exists. But in small ways, from the De- 
partment of Finance and Justice, some 
judges have been made to understand 
that “the Government” wished so and so. 
Such things became known, and it is 
plain how they would stimulate a_ten- 
dency to believe that there was executive 
control of the courts, and that there was 
a regular “Government machine,” com- 
prised of police power (constabulary), 
prosecuting power (under Ide’s control), 
and judges (subservient to “indications” ) 
which would railroad to jail the men ac- 
cused by the Government. One can see 
what harm such a popular notion would 
do, even if unfounded, and there was 
some foundation for it. It was Mr. Ide 
who brought forward and pressed to en- 
aetment the internal revenue law of 1904, 
which aroused such opposition. He is 
energetic and “up and at it.” | Wright is 
easy-going, and Ide was always at his 
elbow pressing his own opinions and 
measures. The Filipinos are right in say- 
ing that Ide was the real Governor-Gen- 
eral. The Cavite-Batangas affair, sus- 
pension of habeas corpus trial of Rovas, 
prosecution of El Renacimiento, and ob- 
stinate support of bad constabulary offi- 
cers alienated much sympathy from 
Wright last year.’ Still, he is personaly 
liked by the Filipinos even today. Mr. 
Ide has been “let down” and is allowed 
the honor of a few months as Governor- 
General before retiring. He is trimming 
a different course now and seeks concilia- 
tion with Filipino opinion. 


a 


Irish In the new Liberal Ministry 
Rese tite there is but one Irishman, 

James Bryce. But the 
Irish Nationalists could not be repre- 
sented, for they are pledged not to ac- 
cept any office under the Crown, but to 
sit with the Opposition members until 
Home Rule is granted. It is a curious 
situation by which they sat with the’ 
Liberals wher the Tories were in power, 
but will now sit with the Tories when 
the Liberals are in power. Mr. Red- 
mond himself, their leader, could not 
honorably accept a place in the Cabinet. 
But this does not mean that they have 
no friends in the Cabinet. The Premier, 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, is with 
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them; so are James Bryce and John 
Morley, and Herbert Gladstone, and 
John Burns, and the Earl of Aberdeeh. 
And this does not mean that the Cabinet 
will introduce a bill to give Ireland a 
Parliament. It is much more likely to 
institute reforms and a better land act, 
and to prepdre the way for a representa- 
tive Irish Parliament. If Ireland needs 
to manage its own affairs, so equally does 
Scotland or Wales, or England. Too 
much burden is put on the British Par- 
liament. Our way of devolving local 
legislation in local legislatures is much 
better. 


3s 


King Christian was not a 
great man, but he had the 
wisdom to rule prudently and 
to let popular movements have their way. 
He was not rich and could not afford the 
regal display of great courts, and so he 
could invite his children and grandchil- 
dren to holiday, where convention was 
thrown off at his quiet palace; and there 
monarchs and their families played holi- 
day and cemented peace. He cultivated 
the art of agriculture, and his little king- 
dom became the purveyor of dairy and 
‘farmyard products for Europe. Many 
are the stories told of the unpretentious 
life of his court, where his distinguished 
visitors threw off the cares and style of 
royalty. One was told by Hrolf Wisby 
in THE INDEPENDENT of September 17, 
1903. He and his eldest son, the Crown 
Prince Fredrik, and the late Czar, Alex- 
ander III, were on a pedestrian tour in 
Denmark. Weary of walking, they asked 
a peasant to give them a ride home, to 
which he assented. It was evident from 
the peasant’s manner that he had no idea 
who were his august passengers. The 
King made up his mind to play a prac- 
tical joke on the man, but it was turned 
upon himself. Nudging the Czar with 
his elbow, the King said to the peasant: 
“Good man, have you ever seen the 
Crown Prince of Denmark?” “Crown 
Pete? No,” replied thé man, his an- 
swer being a vernacular pun on the 
Crown Prince’s title; “but I know he 
lives up there in the Castle.” “Well, 
I am the Crown Prince of Den- 
mark,” announced the holder of that 
title, restraining himself from laughter 


King 
Christian 
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with great difficulty. “And I am the 
King of Denmark,” supplemented King 
Christian, impressively. “Czar of Russ!” 
broke in the late Czar with his bar- 
barous pronunciation of Danish, which, 
in the tongue of the ‘present Czar 
Nicholas,‘ sounds like that of a native. 
The peasant looked them over slowly, 
one by one, with a mischievous eye, and 
barely removing his pipe-stem, said in a 
slow, crooning voice: “Weel-a-weel, if 
you’re the Crown Pete, and you’re the 
King Bee, and that is the Czarri o’ Rus- 
sialand, then—I am the Imperor of 
China.” 


s 


The Confederate Veterans had a diri- 
ner on Wednesday evening of last week 
at the Waldorf-Astoria in this city, at 
five dollars a head. They have found 
profit in business here. Mr. F. Hopkin- 
son Smith, author and artist, one of the 
Southerners who have found hospitable 
welcome at the North, made an address 
that stirred great enthusiasm. He talked 
about the good old time negroes, the 
black mammies ; but to have given them 
immediate liberty, he said, was all wrong, 
and to give them the franchise was a 
crime. He loved them, as carpenters 
and blacksmiths. “Let us teach these 
men to be our. friends, but never our 
equals.” Then cheer after cheer rang 
thru the room, and they sang “Dixie.” 
Meanwhile General Joe Wheeler was 
dying near by, and at a more modest 
dining-room the Scotchmen were cele- 
brating the birthday of the man who 
wrote “A man’s a man for a’ that.” 
ack s 

A Quaker hazing! At Earlham Col- 
lege, Richmond, Ind.! We refuse to be- 
lieve the story in the papers that the 
students made war not only on the 
student hazed, but on a professor who 
attempted to defend him. We _ have 
fallen on evil days. ~ 


# 


We were in error in giving the title of 
“Lieutenant” to Mr. T. B. Godson, writer 
of “A Defense of the Army” in a late 
issue. He asks us to make the correction. 























French Control of Insurance 


Late dispatches from Paris announce 
that decrees have issued which place the 
entire control of French insurance com- 
panies under the Minister of Commerce. 
Provision in these decrees has also been 
made in the interest of policyholders. 
The foreign companies doing business in 
France were not mentioned in the de- 
crees as published in the official journal. 
The details of insurance are considered 
at some length, and special mention is 
made regarding company formation, reg- 
istration, office records, including book- 
keeping and the expenses of manage- 
ment. Under the new regulations it is 
essential for a company to begin business 
within one year after notice of its forma- 
tion has been given, otherwise its regis- 
tration is void. 

The expenses of company formation are 
limited in the decrees promulgated, in so 
far as mutual or tontine companies are 
concerned, to a proportional part of the 
originai capital, expressly stipulated, 
while in the case of other companies the 
formation expenses must not be in excess 
of 25 per cent. of the original working 
capital. Without exception these ex- 
penses must be written off within fifteen 
years. 

Extensive calculations have been made 
regarding premiums, reserves and the ex- 
penses of management. In accordance 
with these calculations mutual companies 
which do not pay commissions or give re- 
bates will be limited to interest charges of 
34 per cent. on the expenses of manage- 
ment, 6 per cent. on gross premiums and 
I per cent. for collections. 

Companies not in the class indicated 
will be permitted to deduct for mortuary 
policies 3 per cent. for management, 6 
per cent. on gross premiums for collec- 
tion, and 1 per cent, of assured capital 
for canvassing. 

In the case of endowment policies the 
limitations which apply are one-tenth of 
I per cent. of assured capital on each 
annual premium for the expenses of 
management, 2} per cent. on each gross 
premium for collection, and one-half of 
I per cent. on each gross premium for 


canvassing. 


Insurance 


Five per cent on the amount of each 
annuity will be allowed on annuities, to 
cover the managerial expenses; 3 per 
cent. on the gross sums of such insurance 
are allowed for canvassing. 

Each and every insurance company 
will be required to keep a separate regis- 
ter for the differing kinds of policies, to- 
gether with data regarding their begin- 
nings and expirations, the number of pre- 
miums payable, and of their annulment 
because of lapses. 

The whole French experiment cannot 
help being a direct object lesson to Amer- 
ican companies, and the way our Gallic 
neighbors work out their problem will be 
very interesting to all insurance compa- 
nies doing business in the United States. 


re) 
The Causes of Fires 


TuHeE Continental Insurance Company 
has analyzed the causes of 50,955 fires 
with which it has been concerned in -the 
settlement of claims arising under poli- 
cies issued by it during the five years 
from 1899 to 1904. From this table it 
would appear that the greatest fire hazard 
arose because of defects in the various 
heating systems used in the buildings 
covered by the Continental’s policies. 
The list will be found interesting alike to 
the insured and the insurer: 


Per cent. 

of total. 
SE hn, on nd to ucinnv cone weeeeet 6.32 
Outside causes, exposures, etc.......... spn 
RAIN. in 5'c 5 veh sag io bees haus Mes 23 
NON. ho Sie as oan See obs eka een 5.34 
ON S55 53S le nics cas ardeioua ae 17.91 
SO GINS i. 5 vai dens es Coben 14.33 
BOONE GUOLEIRG 5g. oa hss dene sihsen omke 21.23 
EE 20 <5 wuskig-a Sig's oc cate cc ocke os eae II 
Sparks (various sources).............. 3.80 
PEt MORES Geis wec ele tiosici wie <sdGs .55 
Naphtha, gasoline, benzirie, etc......... .47 
SS RE RSs Rr .72 
Illuminations, wakes, Christmas trees, 

Wns cia cena Chae so Fb2 woke dba cea .38 
Spontaneous combustion .............. 2.58 
TREE PO, TREY SOILS FE TEED 34 
NE NE ios hen is Sig ss cote ne .08 
SI OE Ss. ka > cone ows y daca one 1.19 
| age ae Sy ae bary ees eet .07 
PEN Sioa sb aN ene ULE taaindines 8eap .32 
Se ee in tres ta ed-aenoes .17 
Sunlight through glass................. 04 
General conflagration ................. 1.64 
CU, WOUND cack cvcedkssasnce saab’ .O1 














Trust Company Reserves 


In the Senate and also in the Assem- 
bly, at Albany, there has been introduced 
a bill, supported by the State Bankers’ 
Association, requiring trust companies in 
this city to maintain a cash reserve of 
15 per cent. against deposits. For trust 
companies in other cities the bill requires 
10 per cent. In either case, half of the 
reserve may be money on deposit with 
other banking institutions, but the other 
half must be in the company’s vaults. 
This is by no means an_ unreasonable 
proposition, and we regret that there has 
been no agreement of the banks and 
trust companies as to the maintenance 
of a reserve by the latter. It will be re- 
called that the Clearing House Associa- 
tion insisted upon a vault reserve some- 
what exceeding that which the bill re- 
quires, the result being that all but two 
of the companies withdrew from it. 
President Nash’s later suggestion of a 
compromise was in accord with the terms 
of the bill now pending at Albany, but 
it was not accepted by -either party. 
The average vault cash reserve of the 
thirty-five Clearing House banks in No- 
vember last was 23.7 per cent., or 32.3 
with deposits elsewhere included. -At 
the same time the average vault cash re- 
serve of thirty-two trust companies hav- 
ing more than $1,000,000,000 of deposits 
was only 1.84 per cent., and their aver- 
age, when deposits in other institutions 
were added, fell below 15 per cent. And 
bank reserves were then exceptionally 
low. 

Eventually, the companies will be re- 
quired by law to maintain a reserve equal 
to, or not much below, that which the 
pending bills require, and such a settle- 
ment of the question ought to be reached 
now by harmonious agreement. The 
methods of the companies and the char- 
acter of their business have greatly 
changed in the last few years. So far 
as they are banking institutions, and 
some of them are quite distinctly insti- 
tutions of that kind, they should be sub- 
ject to the regulations imposed upon 
banks. Reasonable reserves are needed 
in the interest of safety. The Clearing 
House Association should include the 
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companies, and thus more adequately - 
represent ali the financial interests of 
our American money centre. The sug- 
gested reserves would be an additional 
element of strength in time of stress. A 
reserve requirement is not uniformly op. 
posed by the companies in this city. It 
is favored by some, and we understand 
that few, if any, object to a required re- 
serve within certain limits, as to which 
there is no concert of opinion. They 
ought to agree among themselves as to 
a reserve policy, and then seek an agree- 
ment with the banks. 


a 


The Year’s Great Foreign Trade 


Our foreign trade in the calendar 
year 1905 surpassed all previous records, 
and the gain was shown most clearly in 
the year’s closing month, when exports 
($199,709,068) exceeded those of the 
highest preceding month by 14 per cent., 
and imports ($101,155,363) were greater 
than those of any month in any previous 
year. The year’s exports ($1,626,962,- 
343) show the exceptionally large in- 
crease of $175,643,603 over those of 
1904, and the gain in imports was $143,- 
449,656. The sum of exports and im- 
ports is now aproaching three billions, 
being $2,806,321,189, against less than 
$2,500,000,000 i in 1904, only $2,300,000,- 
000 in 1900, and less than $1,700,000,000 
in 1895. In the following table are shown 
the exports and imports for a series of 
years, beginning with 1895, the last of 
the years in which the exports were less 
than $1,000,000,000 : 


Excess 

Exports. Imports. Exports. 

1905. . % eas $1,179,358,845 $447,603,497 
1904. . yoy 1,035,909,190 415,409,550 
1903. . 995 ca 58,756 
1902. . ney 5933 969,31 1,369,063 
1901.. 1,465,375, 880,419,910 955,950 
1900.. 1,477,940,113 a 714 796,399 
Te 1,275,407,971 ,410 ree a 61 
1898.. 1,255,546,266 634, 620,581,818 
1807.. 1,099,709,045 742,505,229 357,113,816 
1896.. 1,005,837,241 681,579,556 324,257,085 
1895.. 824,860,136 801,660,347 23,190,780 


Since 1895 the gain in the total has been 
72 per cent.; exports have almost been 
doubled (an. increase of 97 per cent.). 
and 47 per cent. has been added to the 
imports. 
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FIVE PER CENT—AND YOUR 
MONEY WHEN YOU WANT IT 


. FISK & ROBINSON ay 


Can a bank pay 5 per cenit, interest on Savings 
































t Deposits—and still be within the limits of thor- 
nd BANKERS ough conservatism? 
re- It depends upon the bank—its location—its plan 
ich G B <n ng le ‘ on 
is company has been in business 11 years— 
ley overnment onds It has fully demonstrated its ability to pay 5 per 
to AND OTHER cent. interest to depositors, and at the same time 
pe- to build up a substantial surplus as a safeguard 


Investment Securities to future depositors. 


It accepts deposits in any amount from $5 to 
$10,000— 
Interest is computed from the day the deposit is 


de M w STO ANGE made until it is withdrawn— 
a ee + ee Deposits may be withdrawn at any time without 




































“4 notice and without loss of interest earned. 
Sy 
in 35 Cedar Street 28 State Street This company has a great many depositors 
rts NEW YORK BOSTON living in all parts of the country—YOUR 
the MONEY might just as well be earning 5% 
nt., as not. Write today for the booklet 
ter 
Dus CALVERT MORTGAGE & DEPOSIT CO. 
12, 
in- 1044 Calvert Building, Baltimore, Md. 
of 
30° 
im- 
ns, 
lan 
0, - ‘ 
“" Y On Your Christmas =.swes 
of BE, FORKS, ETC. SHOULD 
of Silver? BE STAMPED: 
ess | é -_ 
Did the silverware which you at or received as Christmas presents 
ve bear either of these trademarks? If the spoons, knives, forks, etc., had 
= the “1847 ROGERS BROS.” brand, or the Tea Sets, Candelabra, ‘1 Trays, ete., 
497 the MERIDEN B. Company mark, as he re shown, you have the assurance that they 
550 are of the best—‘‘Silver Plate that Wears.’’ 
756 These marks stand for the highest quality in silver plate. Additional pieces 
063 to match any design in these goods can always be supplied by local dealers at any 
950 time. , Write for our New Catalogue “p.7g9” showing all new and leading patterns. 
399 MERIDEN BRITANNIA COMPANY, Meriden, Conn. 
561 (International Silver Co., Successor. ) 
NEW YORE CHICAGO HAMILTON, CAN, 
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The Connecticut Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


HARTFORD. 





PURELY MUTUAL. 


ANNUAL DIVIDENDS. 


CONDITION JAN. 1, 1906. 








LIABILITIES. 





ASSETS. 
Loans upon Real Estate, first lien $23,761 ,690.48 
Bonds, at cost............+. 25,571,124.34 
Stocks, at cost...... .ss.ee- 829,076:25 
Loans upon Stocks and Bonds . 30,000.00 


Loans upon Policies of this 


ee are Te 861,615.00 
Premium notes on Policies in 
PN SRB A as yes Scale 461,927.76 
Home Office property........ 1,916,236.00 
Other Real Estate.......... 8,422,540.90 
een mm Benks.............. 1,767,466.06 
State of N. Y. Comptroller's 
GR ee ree 24,442.69 
i) Interest due and accrued...... 890,120.05 
Rents due and accrued....... 22,263.82 
Market value of Stocks and 
Bonds over cost........... 1,092,721.91 
Net uncollected and deferred 
SUMNER s 2600s. 000 6 news 387,703.36 
Total Assets,..........- $66, 038, 928. 62 











Amount required}to re-insure all 
outstanding Policies, net, 
Company's standard, higher 


than that required by any 
ee BSR Fcc ates $58,84 1,368.00 


Liability on account of lapsed 





Policies not surrendered . . 156,911.00 
Policy Claims in process of Ad- 

MONON So occ cine Sectce 348,920.26 
Premiums paid in advance.. - . 37,772.59 
Dividends credited and left with 

the Company at interest -.. 1,456,309.56 
Real Estate contingent depre- 

ciation account.......-+++-- 300,000.00 
Surplus to Policy-holders... . . . 4,879,647.21 

Total Liabilities. ........$66,038,928.62 








1905 





THE YEAR’S BUSINESS SHOWS :— 


An Increase in Cash Income, 
An Increase in Assets, 
An Increase in Surplus to Policy-Holders, 
An Increase in Insurance Written, 
An Increase in Insurance in Force. 
Number of Policies in Force on paid for basis, 71,307, Inswring, $169,412,783.00. 


SINCE ORGANIZATION. 


Received from policy-holders 
Paid to policy-holders, 


Excess returned over amount received, 
ions M. TAYLOR, President. 


ERBERT H. WHITE, Secretary. 





- 


$238,241,229.24 
$240, 738,252.73 
' $2,497,023.49 


HENRY S. ROBINSON, Vice-President, 
DANIEL H. WELLS, Actuary. 


. 
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INSURANCE STATEMENTS 








THE CONNECTICUT MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF HART- 
FORD, CONN. 

The sixtieth annual statement of the Con- 
necticut Mutual Life Insurance Mg ed of 
Hartford, Conn, of which John M. Taylor is 
President, is full of vital interest. One of the 
points to be noted regarding the Connecticut 
Mutual is that it has returned to its members 
and their beneficiaries in death claims, endow- 
ments, annuities, surrendered policies and divi- 
dends $2,497,023 more than it has received 
from them in premiums—a result which no 
other American life insurance company of any 
magnitude has accomplished... It has also fur- 
nished and made safe at all times “sound, 
straight life insurance, on the whole, at less 
cost than any other company.” The company 
issues no speculative contracts to put at hazard 
or wholly sacrifice the protection of any mem- 
ber and his family, by the unconscionable. for- 
feiture of his surplus or a portion of the re- 
serve, for the benefit of some other member 
who may chance to live thru a so-called “dis- 
tribution period,” with its postponement of all 
present accountability. The company’s gross 
assets on December 3Ist, 1905, were $66,038,- 
929, which was $814,088 in excess of last year’s 
figures. The surplus of the company is 44 
$4,897,647. Last year it was $4,828, $28,606. T 
ratio of expenses of management to wong in 
1905 was 12.25 per cent. The number of poli- 
cies in force on December 31st, 1905, was 
71,307, insuring $169,412,783. The Connecti- 
cut Mutual sustained a gréat loss in the death 
of Colonel Greene, its former President, and 
we note with pleasure what President Taylor 
in his report to the policyholders says regard- 


ing Colonel Greene: 

No man engaged in the life insurance administra- 
tion has done more, by voice and - to make things 
clear to the insurer, to expose fallacies, to condemn 
hazardous experiments and wrong methods, and 
to mark their inevitable results (written, as they now 
are, in the history of current investigations), and to 
clothe in a brig ht light this sure and sacred ben- 
eficence. 


President Taylor’s report also calls atten- 
tion to the fact that the Connecticut Mutual 
is a strictly mutual company, and that each 
policyholder has a right to vote on the man- 
agement of its affairs. “Strength, not size; 
safety, not hazards; economy, not waste, are 
the simple but vital principles’ that charac- 
terize the Connecticut Mutual according to 
the words of President Taylor. 


THE GRANITE STATE FIRE INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY OF  PORTS- 
MOUTH, N. H. 

The annual statement of the Granite State 
Fire Insurance Company of Portsmouth, 
N. H., of which Mr. Calvin Page is President 
and Alfred F. Howard Secretary, shows total 
assets at the present time of $779,308, which 
is an increase over last year’s figures of $93,- 
300. The company’s feserve for reinsurance 
has risen from $314,796 to $338,244. The net 
surplus over all liabilities is now $200,306 
Last year it was $127,731. The net premiums 
received during 1905 were $464,519, which is 
an increase over 1904 of $55,7 





THE MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY. 

The sixty-first annual statement of the Mu- 
tual Benefit Life Insurance Company of New- 
ark, of which Frederick Frelinghuysen is 
President, shows for the year 1905 total re- 
ceipts of $19,250,265.42 and total expenditures 
to policyholders (death claims, endowments, 
annuities, dividends, etc.) of $10,300,023.01.” 
Other expenditures are itemized in the state- 
ment so that it is known exactly what was 
spent for taxes, salaries, printing, medical, 
legal and other expenses. The total paid to 
and invested for policyholders in 1905 was 
$16,253,005.19. It is interesting to note that 
the excess of income from investments over 
expenses and taxes is $1,454,219.08. The sur- 
plus now amounts to $6,319,395.81, or on a 
market value basis $7,652,808.18, and the total 
assets are $97,793,727.58. The assets show an 
increase of nearly six million dollars during the 
year. In the annual statement is also shown 
the amounts of the large increases in premium 
receipts, in surplus, and in outstanding insur- 
ance during the year. Although the Mutual 
Benefit has always had a reputation of being 
one of the most conservatively managed of the 
leading insurance companies of the country, 
the progress during the year has been most 
noteworthy. 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL LIFE IN- 
SURANCE COMPANY. 

The fifth-fourth annual statement of the 
Massachusetts Life Insurance Company, of 
Springfield, shows decided gains during 1905. 
The total receipts were $e 51, and the 
total disbursements were $5,035,447.26, includ- 
ing over two and one-quarter million dollars 
paid to policyholders. The total assets have 
increased over three million dollars during 
the past year and are now 082,953.35. The 
surplus has steadily grown from year to year 
until it now amounts to $3,366,373.58. er 
thirteen thousand policies were issued during 
the year, and the number now in force is over 
eighty-seven thousand, which represents in- 
surance of $195,058,250._ The report which 
the President, John A. Hall, makes in behalf 
of the directors to the policyholders contains 
information which can not fail to interest 
every policyholder of the company. Appended 
to this report is a full statement of all the 
assets, showing in just what securities the 
funds of the company are invested. The offi- 
cers of the Massachusetts Mutual are John A. 
Hall, President; Hen M. Phillips, Vice- 
President; William McClench, Second 
Vice-President; William H. Sargeant, Secre- 
tary. 

THE BOSTON INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF BOSTON, MASS. 

The Boston Insurance Company of Boston, 
Mass., of which Mr. Ransom B. Fuller is 
president, in its statement just issued shows 
total assets of $4,450,906. The company has 
a capital of $1,000,000 and a net surplus of 
$2,183,465. This company has paid losses since 
organization. of $27,005,469. Its present re- 
insurance reserve is $1,000,809. Blagden, 
Kelly & Fuller, at 92 William Street, are man- 
agers. 
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ETNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
HARTFORD, CONN, 


The tna Life Insurance Company, of 
which Morgan G. Bulkeley is President, pub- 
lishes its fifty-sixth annual statement showing 
the results of business during the year 1905. 


The total assets on the first day of the present 
year amounted to $70,247,504, an increase 
since the previous year of more than five 
and a half million dollars. The total income 
for 1905 was $16,960,470, a gain for the year 
of more than a million dollars. Life insurance 
in force January Ist, 1906, amounted to 
$250,858,315. This is $13,553,5 76 more than 
the insurance in force a year ago. The in- 
crease in accident insurance in force is shown 
to be $7,861,854 for the same period, while the 
guarantee fund in excess of legal require- 
ments is $9,290,722, a gain of $519,766. The 
#Etna Life is one of the oldest and best known 
companies in the world, and the largest which 
writes life, accident, liability and health in- 
surance. It has paid to policyholders since 
organization $153,700,407. 


THE ATLANTIC MUTUAL INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 


In conformity with the company’s charter, 
the Trustees of the Atlantic Mutual Insurance 
Company have issued their financial statement 
for the year 1905. Interesting items in this 
statement are as follows: Total marine pre- 
miums, $3,5 Income from _ interest, 
rents, etc., less taxes and expenses, during the 
fiscal year ending 31st December, 1905, $395,- 
077. Losses paid during the twelve months 
covered by the report, less salvage and rein- 
surance, were $932,380. The assets of the At- 
lantic Mutual Insurance Company aggregate 
$12,716,428. Six per cent. interest on the out- 
standing certificates of profits will be paid to 
the holders thereof or their legal representa- 
tives on and after the 6th of February next. 
A dividend. of 40 per cent. is declared on the 
net earned premiums of the company for the 
year ending December 31st, 1905, for which, 
upon application, certificates will be issued on 
and after Tuesday, May 1st. The officers of 
the Atlantic Mutual are: A. A. Raven, Presi- 
dent; Cornelius Eldert, Vice-President; Theo. 
P. Johnson, Second Vice- President ; James i 
Livingston, Third Vice-President, and G. Stan- 
ton Floyd-Jones, Secretary. 


THE BANKERS’ LIFE ASSOCIATION 
OF DES MOINES. 


The Bankers’ Life Association, of_ Des 
Moines, of which Edward A. Temple is Presi- 
dent, in its twenty-sixth annual statement just 
issued and published in full elsewhere in this 
issue, shows assets of $8,776,193. The com- 

ny has deposited with the State Department 
Boia 882,932. It also has a guarantee fund. 

edged by members, for payment of calls of 
awe The company’s insurance in force 
on January 1, 1906, was $254,170,000. This 
was an increase of $31,734,000 over the pre- 
ceding year’s figures, 


WESTERN INSURANCE COMPANY OF 
PITTSBURG, PA. 


The annual statement of the Western In- 
surance Company, of Pittsburg, Pa., of which 
John B. Jackson is President, shows total as- 
sets of $663,844. Last year’s figures were 
$624,791. The net surplus as to policyholders 
has been increased by $20,343, and is now 
$362,792. 


HUMBOLDT FIRE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY, OF ALLEGHENY, PA. 


The annual statement of the Humboldt Fire 
Insurance Company, of Allegheny, Pa., shows 
total assets of $641,640, and a net surplus of 
$253,675. The company’s disbursements dur- 
ing 1905 were $154,708, which sum was $55,484 
less than were the receipts for the correspond- 
ing period. 


DIVIDENDS ANNOUNCED 











N. Y. Dock Co., 1st Mort. Coupons, payable 
February Ist. 

New Orleans Grt. North. R. R., 
Coupons, payable February 1st. 

Buff., Roch. & Pittsburg R’way (Preferred 
& Common), 3 per cent. each, February 15th. 

Am. Chicle és (Common), I ‘per cent., 
payable February 2oth. 

Am. Graphophone Co. (Preferred), 134 per 
cent., payable February 15th. 


Ist Mort. 





READING NOTICE 


















SHORT TERM INVESTMENT. 
A very interesting proposition is made by the Pittsburg 
Trust mpany for a short term investment, 4% coupon 
certificates of deposit. The interest a s from date of 
issue. The coupons can be collected -- any bank 
and can be used as collateral for loans. e capital of 
the Pittsburg Trust Company is six million, and deposits 
ten million. Further information can be obtained by ad- 
dressing the Pittsburg Trust Company, Pittsburg, Pa. 





BIG Ete PREE 


book ever a. ? » E Snr gladly oo 
Full of facts; [erase ler, samples an 

of colors. My PAINTS are : made to order, 
Guaranteed for he . years. ‘Two ull gallons to rg 
free, if not satisfied. Wri te today forthe Bis 

Coste re Tin. bot free to vou. Ad 

0. L. CHASE, The Paint Man, 708 To Olive 8t., St. Louis. 
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PACH 


on a photograph fs a guarantee 
of excellence and of permanence. 


Studios, 935 Broadway 
' New York 
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HAIR 


Our Guarantee 
Backed 
By The Bank. 


We will send you by prepaid 
express, an Evans Vacuym 
Cap, to use sixty days, and if 
you do not cultivate a suffi- 
cient growth of hair within 
H this time to convince you that 
this method is effective, 
—- notify the Jefferson Bank of St. Louis, and they 

ill return the price of the Cap to you. 

The Cap is used a few minutes each day, and even one 
application produces a pleasant, tingling sensation, which 

tes the presence of new life in the scalp and which 
cannot be obtained by any other means. Where the life 
principle has not become extinct, this method of stimulation 
will usually develop a growth of hair about an inch in 
length, within the trial period. ' 
series of letters from a number of people, giving their 
experience with the Evans Vacuum Cap, appears in this 
month's “ Metropolitan” and “ Everybody's” magazine, 
and we will send copy of these letters, together with an 
illustrated book, to anyone interested. 

We have no agents or traveling representatives. All 
orders for our invention come through the Jefferson Bank 
and each customer is protected by guarantee issued by the 
Bank. For further information address 


EVANS VACUUM CAP CO., *2 sien as. 























el yh ha 


COCOA anv 
CHOCOLATES. 


MAINTAIN THEIR POPULARITY WITH THOSE 

WHO DEMAND THE BEST GOODS Is THAT 

LerS STANDARD OF QUALITY 
IS NEVER LOWERED 

IN ORDER TO JOIN THE RACE FOR QUANTITY. 


ONE REASON wiy Mayberry PRODUCTS 
























Dr SAACTHoMPSONS EYE WATER 





- 





OVER SEA HABIT 


Difference on this Side the Water 





The persistent effect upon the heart of caffeine in 
coffee cannot but result in the gravest conditions, in time. 

Each attack of the drug (and that means each cup of 
coffee) weakens the organ a little more, and the end is 
almost a matter of mathematical demonstration. A lady 
writes from a Western State: 

“I am of German descent and it was natural that I 
should learn at a very early age to drink coffee. Until 
I was 23 years old I drank scarcely anything else at 
my meals. 

“A few years ago I began to be affected by a steadily 
increasing nervousness, which eventually developed into 
a distressing heart trouble that made me very weak and 
miserable. Then, some three years ago, was added 
asthma in its worst form. My sufferings from these 
thi can be better imagined than described. 

“During all this time my husband realized more fully 
than I did that coffee was injurious to me, and made 
every effort to make me stop. 

“Finally it was decided a few months ago, to quit the 
use of coffee absolutely, and to adopt Postum Food 
Coffee as our hot table drink. I had but little idea 
that it’ would help me, but consented to try it to please 
my husband. I prepared it very carefully, exactly ac- 
cording to directions, and was delighted with its de- 
licious flavor and refreshing qualities. 

“Just so soon as the poison from the coffee had time 
to get out of my system the nutritive properties of the 
Postum began to build me up, and I am now fully re- 
covered from all my nervousness, heart trouble and 
asthma. I gladly acknowledge that now, for the first 
iime in years, I enjoy perfect health, and that I owe it 
all to Postum.” Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, 


Mich. 
Read the little book, “The Road to 


There’s a reason. 
Wellville,” in ~~. 

Postum Food offee contains no drugs of any descrip- 
tion whatsoever. 








Investigate | 


Poultry 
Business 


Write for a copy of my book 
which descri the profit- 
able combinations of Egg, 
Broiler, and Roaster Farms. 


I yep the Tjoes id fore and It: 
wee y week for the past three y: le 
tells how and when a hatch taken o ead 
week in the year coul most prostas y 
marketed. Itshows how you can make $2.00 on 
al inter roaster. It 

can be made with each of the pop 
and the costs of production. 

Thave hel thousands to make money with 
poultry. 4 Model Incubators and B rs 
are used onthe money-making farms. Itismy 
. business to teach those who use them to do 80 
pee itably. 1 Rothe your needs are small or 

. I will furnish, without charge, esti- 

and plans for a complete equipment 

that will insure success without your spend- 
ing a dollar uselessly. 


Send for my complete literature. 


F CHAS. A. CYPHERS 
4533 Henry Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 

















JAYNE’S TONIC VERMIFUGE 


IS A HEALTH BRINGER 
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Read the Directions 


(CO) ANG sg -\O GANG) 
Yio oO) RO) ra tte 
READ the’ label in front 
—be SURE that your 
SOAP POWDER is 


Fearline 


You may be using one of 
the many IMITATIONS 
which Unscrupulous Grocers 
tell you (and it’s false) 1s 


‘Just as good as Pearline™ 











WaLL PAPERS 


AND 


DECORATIONS 


We are manufacturers of wall 
papers and make contracts for the 
entire alteration, decoration and 
furnishing of houses. 

A large staff of experienced 
men are constantly employed and 
sent to all parts of the country. 

Our representative will call at 
your request. 


FR. BECK & CO. 


281 Fifth Aveniie New York 
FACTORIES ; 
7th Ave. and 29th $t., New York, and Stamford, Conn. 


The Taylor, Woolfenden Co. 





We shall open, February Ist, an 
elegant assortment of 


Wash Goods 


in all the newest “designs and 
fabrics, together with a complete 
line of Embroideries. Ladies 
who desire to do their Spring 
sewing early in the season can 
make their selections at the 
counters at once, or by sample 


through our Mail Order Depart- 


ment. 


TRY SHOPPING BY MAIL 





The Taylor, Woolfenden Co. 


Woodward Ave. and State St. 
DETROIT, MICH. 
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DIVIDENDS 





AMERICAN CHICLE COMPANY. 
New York, January 25th, 1906. 
A dividend of ONE PER CENT. on the Common Stock 
of this Company has this day been declared, payable 
bar 6 ie 20th ‘next to all Common Stockholders of record 
8 P. M on Wednesday, February 14th, 1906. 
pp? Stock transfer books will close at 3 P. M., 
February 14th, and reopen February 2ist at 10 A M. 
HENRY ROWLEY. Treasurer. 


AMERICAN GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY 
CONSECUTIVE QUARTERLY PREFERRED DIVIDEND No. 43 


/The regular quarterly dividend (No. 43) of One and Three- 
parters er Cent. on the preferred capital stock of the American 
ho: ne Co. will be paid February 15, 1906, to stockholders of 
record February 1 
By order of the Directors. 
EDWARD D. EASTON, President. 








BUFFALO, ROCHESTER cs PITTSBURGH 
RAILWAY COMPANY. 
No. 836 Wall Street, New York, Jan. 26, 1906. 
Dividends of three per cent. on the preferred and of 
three per cent. on the common stock of this company have 
been declared payable February 15 next to stockholders 
of record February 6 next. Checks will be mailed to 


stockholders. 
J. H. HOCART, Assistant Treasurer. 


New Orleans Great Northern Railroad Co. 


First Mortgage 5 per cent. Gold Bonds. 
aes No. 1, due February 1, 1906, will be paid at maturity, at 
ce 





the 
FISK & ROBINSON, 35 Cotes beet New York. 
EHR, Treasurer. 





OFFICE OF THE 
NEW YORK pocKk COMPANY 
York. January 27th, 1906. 
Coupons of the NEW YORK DOCK COMPANY First Mort- 
gage Bonds, maturing February Ist next, will be paid on and after 
my date at the office of The United States Mortgage & Trust Co., 
55 Cedar Street, New York City. 

GEORGE E. SPENCER, Treasurer. 


FINANCIAL 











An Audit by our Company is always 
a means of Protection against Faulty 
Bookkeeping. Our Reports are often 
intended, however, for the use of those 
who need accurate Information about the 
Condition or Earnings of a Business which 
is for Sale. In connection with these 
Examinations for Financial Purposes, we 
also make Engineering Appraisals, if 
desired, . 

Simple and Money-Saving Systems of 
Calculating Costs, and other Bookkeeping 
Economics, are introduced in Business 
Houses of all kinds, 

The services rendered clients are abso- 
Iutely confidential. 


THE AUDIT COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK, 


43 Cedar Street. 
PHILADELPHIA 
Ascade Butidiog 


CHICAGO, 
New York Life Building. 





Reasons Why 
San Luis Is the Best Buy 
Among the Coppers 


1. The property is in one of the best mineralized dis- 
tricts of the world. : 

2. It is by far the largest property in the district and 
one of the largest mineral properties in the world. 

3. The grade of the copper ore is as high as in any 
of the copper properties. 

4. There is enough gold and silver in the ores to pay 
the entire cost of production, leaving the copper as a by- 
product, costing nothing. 

5. More than a million dollars in cold cash has been 
spent in the development and equipment of the property. 

6. More than 200,000 tons of ore are already ‘in actual 
sight—on the dump or marked out and ready to take 
down in the mine. 

7. The development work which is progressing steadily, 
is steadily showing still larger, and larger ore bodies, and 
more and more ore is being marked out and made ready 
to take down. There is seemingly no limit to the ore 
which our generation is likely to reach. 

8. The Company is already producing, earning hand- 
somely and paying dividends. 

9. The outlook for future dividends is not excelled by 
any copper producer on the continent. 

10. The Company has the smallest capitalization of any. 
of the great copper producers. 

11. The management of the company is unexcelled. It 


- hag won the approval and excited the admiration of all ob- 


servers. Efficiency is combined with economy in a remark- 
able degree. 

12. The price of the stock is still very low compared 
with its value. It is sure to continue to rise steadily in 
the future, as its merits become better and better known. 


San Luis Mining Company 
27 William Street NEW YORK 
ORGANIZED 1856. 


The National Park Bank of New York. 


Capital and niemnasriae $10,000,000 


RICHARD DELAFIELD, Pres’t; STUY VESANT FISH, Vice- 
Pres’t; GILBERT G. THORNE, V Vice-Pres't; JOHN C. McKEON, 
Vice-Pres’t; SOHN. ©. VAN OLEAF, Vice-Pres’t; EDWARD J. 
BALD WILLIAM ©. JONES, Ass’t ae 





August Belmont, Richard Duletela. ‘Fressis ag Appleton, ‘Joe 
Jacob Astor, George Fred Cornelius V’ 

Guggenheim, prey E. Borne, Lewis Cass Ledyard, Gilbert G. 
Thorne, John O. McKeon. 


34 YEARS &i¥ve‘testep ” 








IOWA FARM LOAN MORTGAGES 





List of Mortgages issued monthly. Will mail to any address. 


ELLSWORTH @ JONES 


John Hancock Bidg., Boston. Home Established 1871 
Ohamber of Commerce, Chicago. Towa Falls, lowa. 
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To the Holders of Stock of 








(Voting Trust 


Interborough Rapid Transit Company ‘intr 
Metropolitan Street Railway Company, 





































Metropolitan Securities Company: 





The Interborough-Metropolitan Company has been organized under the laws of the State of 
New York, and is to authorize the following issues of securities: 


$55,000,000 Five Per Cent. Cumulative Preferred Stock, 
$100,000,000 Common Stock, 


$70,000,000 Four and a Half Per Cent. Collateral Trust Gold 
Bonds. 


The Preferred Stock is to be entitled to preferential dividends from April 1, 1906, at the 
rate of five per cent. per annum, payable quarterly, on the first days of January, April, July and 
October, and is to be preferred also as to capital. The certificate of incorporation of the Company 
provides that the preferred stock shall have no voting power except as in said certificate pro- 
vided and in case of default in payment of dividends thereon and so long as such default shall 
continue, but that the preferred stock cannot be increased without the consent of the holders of 
two-thirds in amount of the preferred stock at the time outstanding, and that no stock having 
prior rights can be created. 


All the Common Stock will, on its issue, be deposited under a voting trust agreement for 
a term of years subject to termination in the discretion of the Voting Trustees, under which 
Messrs. August Belmont, Walter G. Oakman, Thomas F. Ryan, Cornelius Vanderbilt and Peter 
A. B. Widener are to be the Voting Trustees. 


The Collateral Trust Bonds are to be secured, under a trust agreement with Windsor 
Trust Company as Trustee, by the pledge and deposit of all shares of the capital stock of the 
Interborough Rapid Transit Company (or voting trust certificates therefor) which may be 
acquired by the Company, and are to be issued only against such deposit and pledge at the 
rate of $1,000 in bonds for each five shares of stock deposited and pledged. They are to mature 
April 1, 1956, to bear interest at the rate of four and one-half per cent. per annum from April 1, 
1906, payable semi-annually on the first days of April and October, both principal and interest to 
be payable in the City of New York, in gold coin of the United States, of or equal to the present 
standard of weight and fineness, without deduction for any tax which the Company may be 
required to pay thereon or retain therefrom under any present or future law of the United States, 
or any state, county or municipality therein. They are to be coupon bonds for $1,000 each, with 
the privilege of registration as to principal, and also registered bonds; the coupon bonds and 
registered bonds may be made interchangeable under regulations to be prescribed by the trust 
agreement. 


The undersigned Committee has been formed to effect, on behalf of holders of stock of 
the above-named companies depositing their stock as hereinafter provided, the sale of their 
stock for securities of the Interborough-Metropolitan Company; and has entered into an agree- 
ment, dated January 26, 1906, with August Belmont & Co.,- a counterpart of which is lodged 
with Morton Trust Company, the depositary hereinafter named. By the agreement (which con- 
templates the issue by the Interborough-Metropolitan Company of its entire capital stock, except 
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amounts at the rates stated below in respect of stock of the above-mentioned companies not 
acquired by it) August Belmont & Co. will receive $8,700,000 common stock, the residue of the 
issued common stock of the Company not deliverable to depositors thereunder, and have under- 
taken to pay into the treasury of the Company $2,250,000 in cash and also to pay all expenses 
in connection with the organization of the Company and the contemplated acquisition by it of 
shares of the stock of the above-named companies, including all incorporation fees, transfer taxes, 
Trust Company charges, and compensation to the Committee and to counsel. August Belmorit 
& Co. are also to subscribe for $3,000,000 of the pret: stock of the Company and pay there- 
for par in cash. 


Holders of stock of the above-named companies may, subject to the conditions hereof, and 
of said agreement, sell their stock for securities of the Interborough-Metropolitan Company upon 
the following terms: 


For each share of stock of Interborough Rapid Transit Company (Voting Trust Certifi- 
cates), 


COPCRE SPREE a sso sein os ec eee bk lees Ciae eee iA $200 
Common Stock (Trust Certificate) Fyn ate FE og oe Le eee $99 
For each share of stock of Metropolitan Street Railway Company, 
PONIES co Saint ois 5 bc aids waehignt ies sk PWiks co tenwuawaeel $100 
Common: Stock CT rustCettificates ) .iccic sic ccwescctccoccveses $55 


For each share of stock of Metropolitan Securities Company (with $75 per 
share paid), Common Stock (Trust Certificates )............ $93.50 


Scrip will be issued for fractional amounts of bonds and preferred stock and common 
stock (trust certificates) but such scrip will not carry interest or dividends. 


Holders of stock of said companies, who desire to sell their stock on these terms, must, 
on or before March 1, 1906, or such later date as the Committee may in its discretion from time 
to time fix, deposit their certificates of stock with proper instruments of transfer in blank duly 
executed, with Morton Trust Company, 38 Nassau Street, New York, under said agreement, to 
which, by such deposit, their rights become subject and by which they become bound. Certifi- 
cates for stock of Metropolitan Securities Company must show payment of the third instal- 
ment of $25 per share thereon. 


For all stock deposited, Morton Trust Company will deliver proper deposit receipts, enti- 
tling the holder to the delivery of securities as above stated, if the sale shall be carried into 
effect, or otherwise to the return of stock of the character and to the amount represented by 
such receipt. 


If the deposited certificates are transferred of record on or prior to April 16, 1906, any divi- 
dend payable on or prior to said April 16, 1906, in respect of the certificates so transferred or for 
payment of which the transfer books may be closed on or prior to that date, will be payable to the 
holders of the deposit receipts representing the deposited certificates in respect of which such 
dividend may be collected. L 


Dated, New York, January 26, 1906. 


EDWARD J. BERWIND, Chairman, 
JOHN D. CRIMMINS, 
ANDREW FREEDMAN, 
THOMAS P. FOWLER, 
GARDINER M. LANE, 
CORNELIUS VANDERBILT, 
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Boody, Mckellan & Co. 


BANKERS 


FIFTY-SEVEN BROADWAY 


Members of the New York Stock Exchange. 
Cable address ‘‘ Goskite.” 








BRANCH OFFICES : 
ALBANY, N. Y. 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
HARTFORD, CONN. 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
WATERBURY, CONN. 


JULY INVESTMENTS. 














J. @ W. Seligman @ Co. 


BANKERS 
21 Broad St. New York 


Issue Letters of Credit to Travel- 

ers, Payable in Any Part of the 

World. Draw Bills of Exchange 

and make Telegraphic Transfers 

of Money on Europe and Cali- 

fornia. : 
BUY AND SELL 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


Knauth, Nachod & Kihne 


BANKERS 

INVESTMENT SECURITIES 

LETTERS OF CREDIT 
FOR TRAVELEBS 





ALSO OBTAINABLE THROUGH 


LINCOLN NATIONAL BANK 
ASTOR NATIONAL BANK 
HAMILTON BANK AND BRANCHES 
OORN EXCHANGE BANK AND BRANCHES 
WEST SIDE BANK 
MECHANICS AND TRADERS BANE 


TRAVELERS’ CHECKS Available in all parts of the World 
(Pamphiet, “ Funds for Travelers,” on application. 





1875 


THE MIDDLESEX 


Banking Company 
—OF— 
MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT 
Assets over $7,000,000 


Debeatares and First Mortgage 
Loans upon Real Estate 


——— 





30th YEAR 








Peter Moller’s 
Cod Liver Oil 


is just pure cod liver oil—free from dis- 
guise, because none is needed. It is the 
impurity or adulteration in cod liver oil 
that makes it offensive to taste and smell. 
The purity of Moller’s Oil makes it 


Free from Taste or Odor 
It is this purity that makes Moller’s 
Oil so digestible and without that nau- 
seous “ repeat.”’ 
The gppgine is sold only in flat, oval bottles, 
imported from Norway, bearing the name of 


Schieffelin & Company, New York 
SOLE AGENTS 














INSURANCE 
1861 1905 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MUTUAL LIFE 


Insurance Company 
OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


JOHN A. HALL, President 
HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Vice-President 


Sane 1, _— $37,071,297.57 

eee + 33,770,674.54 

rt gy . 3,300,623.03 
Massachusetts reat andi the policyholder. 

NEW YORE OFFICE; Empire Bldg., 71 Broadway 
GEO. J. WIGHT, Manager of Agents for Southern New York 


State Mutual 


Life Assurance Company 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 
A. G, BULLOCK, President 
January tet. 1906 
trABILITIES, irBe0' 522.00 


24,659,522.00 
SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard), - 


$2, 643,782.60 
Cash surrender values stated in e policy, ane 
guaranteed by the Massachusetts N Non-Forfeiture law 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 220 Broadway 
C. W. ANDERSON @ SON, Gen. Agent 
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| TWENTY-SIXTH ANNUAL STATEMENT OF THE CONDITION OF | 


The Bankers Life Association 























Assets, December, 31, 1905 Funds and Increases, 1905 
First Mortgage Loans on Real Estate...... $6,763,517 88 Securities Deposited with State Depart- 
Bonds and Other Securities, Book Value... 277,620 00 ment ..... sith so Rake ees 6aGAes teENe $6,882,931 96 
Deposited with Missouri Insurance Depart oo oo || Guarantee Fund, pledged by Members for 
Guarantee Notes, not yet due...........-. 1,157,288 57 Payment of Calls......... ue maaelene ws 4,676,270 00 
Cash in Banks and Treasury..........++-- 253,409 42 || Reserve Fund, pledged for Payment of 
oe tates Se Losses in Excess of 1 Per Cent. Per An- 
Total Ledger Assets............--0-- 8,452,835 87 : : 
Interest Awaras PEEL ES PEER Oe ‘Coe 26 num of Membership ............++++> 3,497,351 89 
Assessments Payable in January, 1906, to Insurance in Force January 1, 1906..... 254,170,000 00 
Cover Losses Reported and not Proven.. 138,800 oo Death Claims Paid During 1905......... 1,490,687 16 
BE eee eee $8,776,193 13 || Guarantee Deposits Returned —. 1905 29,855 00 
Total Paid to Beneficiaries Since gani- 
. epge,e 4 
Liabilities, December 3i, 1905 SOUR eave dscecescsces socacecsoeceere 11,743,369 45 
7 Death Rate Per Thousand in 1905........ 6.62 
Death Claims Proven and Unpaid.......... None. Cost of Insurance Per Thousand at Age 
Death Claims not Proven.........s..+s+00- $138,800 00 of 40, in 1905 (other ages in propor- 
Trust Funds, Deposits and Advance Pay- GOD sus onevbacans bigvices caeeeeuaree $10 00 
rah cos cccec ee se pobecovecvescces 11,545 82 Increase in Insurance in Force During 
Accounts Due and Payable in January, 1906 5,200 00 BONE ccccceveccvesvecvtowvccvseveceees 31,734,000 00 
Balance Resources to Protect Contracts.... 8,620,647 31 Increase in Guarantee Fund During 1905. $73,247 00 
_——_—- Increase in Reserve Fund During 1905.. 515,508 47 
FEF nt birs an bn ptad cmbcidtives sage $8,776,193 12 Depository Banks Appointed............- 6,748 
% OFFICERS 


EDWARD A. TEMPLE, President. 
E. E. CLARK, Vice President. 
SIMON CASADY, Treasurer. 


DR. GEORGE GLICK, Medical Director. 
DR. F. J. WILL, Medical Director. 
P. M. CASADY, Assistant Treasurer. 


H. S. NOLLEN, Secretary, 
J. M. BACHTELL, Aud. and Asst. Sec’y. 
GEORGE KUHNS, Field Manager. 





Office of the Atlantic Mutual Insurance Company 


New York, January 28rd, 1906. 


The Trustees, in conformily with the Charter of the Company, submit the following statement of its 
affairs on the 31st of December, 1905. 


Premiums on Marine Risks from ist Janu- 


ary, 1905, to 3ist December, 1905...... $2,977,854 37 
Premiums on Policies not marked off ist 

SUE, MEIN NoWodcbpeccesiossvieequckes 616,551 57 
Total Marine Premiums..................+. $3,594,405 94 





ENP 012,218 96 
Interest received during the year $295,738 65 * 
Rent less Taxes_and Expenses... 99,338 33 





$395,076 98 
Losses paid during the year ‘ 
which were estimated in 1904 
and previous years............ $271,100 60 
Losses occurred, estimated and 
SURG Me ES < vo cecan access ccs 827,295 95 
—————_ $1, 098,396 55 
Less Salvages ............ $130,068 59 . 
Re-insurances ............ 35,947 85 166,016 44 
$932,380 11 


Returns of Premiums..................0e+: $80,615 47 
Expenses, including officers’ salaries and 
clerks’ compensation, stationery, news- 
papers, advertisements, etc.............. $874,746 88 
The Company has the following Assets, viz.: 
United States and State of New York Stock, 


City, Bank and other Securities.......... $5,198,042 00 
Special deposits in Banks and Trust Com- 
UE, poe 66 0d ben 02400.5 604595054 0404) B08 1,583,212 84 


Real Estate corner Wall and 
William streets, and Exchange 
PPE PRR EE PRA E EF TP $4,299,000 00 


75,000 00 


——————-_ 4,374,000 00 

Premium notes and Bills Receivable...... 674 BB 
Cash ~ the — < ae. ‘¥en to 
pay losses under policies payable in foreign 

GUURUEEE cnn bn obi. os od cb ch onc tend o4s Ge cede'e 175,632 33 

Cams Be BARK. occ cccaciccscccccpsecsscogese 257,865 62 

AMOTORMNINE «<0 coccccccccctovcsvececes $12,716,427 62 


A dividend of Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, 
or their legal representatives, on and after re eo of February nex 
w 
sixth 


The outstanding certificates of the issue of 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday the 


be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 


of February next, from which date all interest thereon will 


cease, he certificates to be produced at the time of payment, and cancelled. 


A dividend of Fo: r cent. is declared on 


the net earned premiums of the Company for ‘the year ending 
¢ r the First of 


pe 
3ist December, 1905, for which, upon copletee. certificates will be issued on and after Tuesday 


May next. 


GUSTAV AMSINCK 


FRANCIS M. BACON, CORNELIUS BLDERT. 


JOHN N. BEACH RICHARD H. EWART, 
WILLIAM B, BOULTON, EWALD FLEITMANN 
VERNON H. BROWN HERBERT L. GRIGGS, 
WALDRON P. BROWN, CLEMENT A. GRISCOM, 
JOSEPH H. CHAPMAN, ANSON W. HARD 
GEORGE C. CLARK, MORRIS K. JESUP, 
CLEVLAND H. DODGE, THEODORE P. JOHNSON, 





A. A. RAVEN, President. 
THEO. P. JOHNSON, 2d Vice-President. 


y order of the Board, G. STANTON FLOYD-JONES, Secretary. 
TRUSTEES. 


HENRY PARISH, 
LEWIS CASS LEDYARD, DALLAS B, PRATT 
FRANCIS H. LEGGETT GEORGE W. QUINTARD, 
CHARLES D. LEVERICH, A. A. RAVEN, 
LEANDER N. LOVELL, JOHN L. RIKER, 
GEORGE H. MACY, DOUGLAS ROBINSON, 
CHARLES H. MARSHALL, GUSTAV H. SCHWA 
W. H. H. MOORE ILLIAM A. 
NICHOLAS F. PALMER, WILLIAM C. STURGES. 
CORNELIUS ELDERT, Vice-President. 
JAMES L. LIVINGSTON, 8d Vice-President. 
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Machinery 
Troubles 
Minimized 


Every breakdown in ma- 
chinery means incre 

cost of production and 
decreased profits to the 
manufacturer Direct 


power from the EDI- 
SON mains is always 
sure——always certain. 


No loss of power in 
transmission no belting 
—no  shafting——only 
clean safe economical 
service 








The New York Edison Go, 
55 Duane Street, New York 








OF NEW YORK 


AS an established record for progressive- 

ness, liberality and clearness of its 

policy contracts. It was the first company 
to introduce (March 8th, 1864) the 


INCONTESTABLE 
FEATURE 


THE POLICY CONTRACT GUARANTEES 


Loans at 5% 
Paid-up Values 
Extended Insurance 
Provision is also made for both 
Insurance Protection 
and Investment 


Sample policies and rates will be given on 
application to the Home Office. 





PROVIDENT SAVINGS LIFE 


T. L. WOODRUFF, President 
346 Broadway, New York 


A Life Insurance Company especially adapted 
for permanent and temporary usefulness to active 
business men. /ermanent, giving a large amount 
of indemnity for the family; éemporary, guaran- 
teeing at low cost against loss by death while 
engaged in speculative operations. It specially 
provides for practical wants 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Post Office Square, Boston, Mass. 








Assets, Jan. 1,1905, - - - - - " 
Geen, 60s 6: a 6 etene ane.ae 
$8,686,126.26 
All forms of Life and Endowment Policies issued. 
CASH distributions paid a poe 
has endorsed the oash surrender and paid 


insurance values to which the insured is entitied by the Mases- 
rp amphicta, rates, and values for any age cent on application vo 
Benj. F. Stevens, Prest. Alfred D. Foster, Vice-Prest. 
D. F. Appel, Secretary. Wm. B. Turner, Asst. Sec’ y 


_ Incorporated 1851 


BERKSHIRE LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
PITTSFIELD, MASS. 


Assets, December 31, 1905 7 
Liabilities, December, 31, 1905 


JAMES W. HULL, President. 


J. M. LEE, Actuary. THEO. L. ALLEN, Secretary. 
Rost. H. DAVENPORT, Asst. Secy. 








$14,686,922.71 
18,625,494.44 


New York and New Jersey Agency, 253 Broadway 
Cor. Murray Street, New York 


J. H. ROBINSON, - - General Agent 


What the Rag 
Said to Pride 


Said the rag to pride: “If I’'d been 
treated right I’d have been your best 
friend.” Treat life insurance sincerely 
and ‘twill outdo all other friendships. 
P, P. stands for Penny Postal. 


The Wiasbington Life Insurance Co. 
Jobn Tatlock, President 
Quote Tam INDEPENDEFT. 
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The Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Company 


: NEWARK, NEW JERSEY, 


FREDERICK FRELINGHUYSEN, President. 





ASSETS, JANUARY Ist, 1906. 


Cash on hand and in Banks............. $1,090,266 29 Premiums .........-eeseeeeeeeeeeeeess $14,834,018 21 
Loans on Collateral .........---seeeeeee 3,104,350 00 ieterest pis Saws aha in sah eehad Chaieekeks “a 694 is 
United States and other Bonds, par...... 26,414,552 33 Rents ........eceeceecccccesgeccesccecs 
First — and Mortgages on Real Estate 47,103,927 09 Profit OOD TB ois iene sd eioenees das 6 it ~- 
WE Fo chin w 09.0 sc acecucccsteceodsos 3,079,706 90 E 
Loans on Policies in Force............- 14,057,446 84 Total Receipts ......6..sseeeeeseere $19,250,265 42 
Agents’ Balances and Cash Obligations... 72,542 48 Balance, January 18t, 1905....++-++++ 89,101,591 37 
$94,922,790 93 $108,351,856 79 
Interest due and accrued......... teens 1,661,764 50 ——————— 
Net deferred and unreported premiums on EXPENDITURES IN 1905. 
Policies in force......+.+-0++eeeeeeeee TDOG TFA TG — Diced CHANG iv biess visas cc ccccevcees $5,128,922 15 
cm =—-_-_ EMGOWMOMtS 2. once ccc ccc cece cccccccce 1,409,981 97 
Total 2... cereecceeccerecccreerecees GonFORGGy GE > RIE. oo coseds Ci sho aids cectdnecess 140,745 95 
Surrendered Policies ...........0++se00% 1,621,585 93 
Dividends or Return Premiums......... 1,998,787 o1 
aAeT ery Total Paid Policy-holders............ $10,300,023 of. 
Reserve Fund, according to the Actuaries’ Taxes on Real Estate ..........-000+08 $49,217 31 
and American Tables of Mortality with Other Taxes, Fees and Licenses.......... 435,937 72 
4 and 3 per cent. interest.............. - $89,723,287 ©o =6Real Estate Expenses ...........+-+000+ 2,275 52 
Policy Claims in process of adjustment. . 272,240 36 Investment Expenses ...........-.-050++ S8ity4 44 
Deferred Endowment Claims............. 2361543 OF ~ WMedicel BePORGSS cs ccc cvncccscescocsce 172,807 32 
Deferred Death Claims ..............+++ 185,568 86 Tegal Expenses ...-.--eeececeececeesees 44,140 
Present value of $432,302.50 hereafter pay- Commissions and Agency Expenses...... 1,611,319 81 
able on Matured Instalment Bonds..... 329,155 59 Salaries and other Office Expenses........ 395,370 $8 
Allowance for Unpresented and Con- Advertising, Printing and Postage........ 112,784 §3 
ID «55 0 600 6:66 650.068 s%as ance 325,000 00 dcdinsiahsaapenmineaanee 
Dividends due and unpaid.............. 326,217 23 Total Expenses and Taxes........... $2,962,028 13 
Premiums paid in advance..............- 76,319 66 ocveiussicnandssiiinplaione 
———___ Premiums on Bonds Purchased.......... $102,014 72 
991-474-331 77 Charged off from foreclosed Real Estate, 
Surplig. ...cccccccccccesecsccscsces 6,319,395 81 to cover possible depreciation.......... 65,000 00 
Market Value of Bonds over par........ $1,333,412 37 Total Expenditures ..............-. $13,429,065 86 
Balance January 1st, 1906........... 94,922,790 93 
Assets on Market Value Basis........... 99.127,139 95 eerie 
$108,351,856 79 
Surplus on Market Value Basis.......... 7,652,808 18 ——————— 
TOE : INCREASE IN 1905 OVER 1904. 
Policies issued and revived in 1905..-........+0e5 29,138 
In Premtum RECEIPTS.............-00+- $1,131,187 7 
Ts ‘TOCAR RUGRIPTS 000s ciccncccdccvce 402,49) 
In Amount Parp Poricy-Howpers....... 445,241 74 
. Iw Assure, Pan VALUES. ... 2.0. sccscceses 5,952,982 18 
PRN i do chdice cccwapeincéuecensechies $61,363,148 00 Iw Assets, MARKET VALUES.............- 5,889,349 68 
sips it In Surpivs, P< WORMED ss 5:0 005-0 85002-0100 396,877 71 
Policies in force January 1st, 1906..........+4- 168,643 Iw Surpuus, Marxer VALUES...........-- 333,245 21 
~ In Insurance Issuep ann Reviven...... 6,561,445 00 
Insuring... .+eeeeeeeeeeeececcceseevecs $392,548,092 00 In OuTsranpING INSURANCE ........-...-- 28,747,008 00 


RECEIPTS IN 1905. 





Totai Receipts from Policy-holders in 1905........ 
Total paid to and invested for Policy-holders in 1905 
Excess of Income from Investments over Expenses and 


DIRECTORS. 


AMZ1 DODD, 
EDWARD H. WRIGHT, 
MARCUS L. WARD, 
FRED’K M. SHEPARD, 


FRED’K FRELINGHUYSEN, 
ALBERT B. CARLTON, 
EDWARD L. DOBBINS, 

J. WILLIAM CLARK, 


L. A. CERF, Metropolitan Manager, 
135-137 Broadway, New York City 


eee eee eee eee ee eee eee ee eee ee 


een oe wee eee 


$14,834,018 21 
$16,253,005 19 
$1,454,219 08 


JOHN O. H. PITNEY, 
JOHN R. HARDIN, 
THOMAS W. CAULDWELL, 
PETER CAMPBELL. 
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WM. B. WOLFE, 
Vice-President, 


JOHN B. JACKSON, 
President. 


D. DALLAS HARE, 


LLOYD V. WATKINS. 


Secretary 2 Treasurer. Ass’t Sec’y. 


INCORPORATED 1849 


WESTERN INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 





PAID-UP CASH CAPITAL, - - ° 
NET SURPLUS AS. TO POLICY HOLDERS, 


$300,000 00 
$362,791 84 





STATEMENT OF JANUARY 1, 1906. 


First Mortgages 
Cash in Banks and Offices 


Total, - - - $663,844.45 





LIABILITIES. 
$27,586.09 
1,121.22 


$28,657.31 

$272,395.30 

300, 000.00 

62,791.84 

$685, 197.14 
$663,844.45 


Total Liabilities 
Excepting 
Re-Insurance Reserve 
Capital 
Net Surplus 


Total, - = 





FRED. S. JAMES 2 CO., Agents, 


EDWARD MEINEL, Manager, 
23 Liberty St., New York, N. Y. 


SIMPSON, CRAM 2 COMPANY, 


New England Managers, 
45 2 47 Kilby St., Boston, Mass. 





ANNUAL STATEMENT OF THE 
HUMBOLDT FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
OF ALLEGHENY, PA. For the year “- December 31, 1906. 

ASSETS. ‘ABILT TIES. 


Bonds i uartgnges. $533,266.04 | Capital a 

Real esta sevesess 33,608, Unpaid losses. . 

Reserve fund for un- 
expired risks 

Net surplus.. 

Commissions + due’ 
agents. . . 





1,639.77 

ere 

Net premiums. . ; Kirs c wrenincne be wo 

ean mortgages. . Bes cabdiessticds d ceded vecded’. a 

Rents. . ; (ast ausenba ce 

DISBURSEMENTS. $210,192.73 

Fire losses paid. ‘ Pe 

All other expenses. . dalle’ £0 sou édad Cawelde 0550000 

NE .  Sinkach ccimabitenedee tas 00 
154,708.30 

Receipts over disbursements. .......................... +. $55,484.43 

A. H. TRIMBLE, Secretary. 


Established 1808, 





Litlas Assurance Co., x10. 


49 Wiall St., Rew Work. 





THOROUGH INSPECTIONS and Insurance against Loss or 
@ to Property, and Loss of Life and Injury to Persons 
caused by STEAM BOILER EXPLOSIONS. 
L. - BRAINERD, President and Treasurer. 
t. 





THE LIVERPOOL 
* ano LONDON 
ano GLOBE 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEW YORK OFFICE, No. 46 WILLIAM STREET. 


PROMPTLY SECURED 
Highest References from 
Prominent Manufacturers. 
Write for Inventors Hand Book 
SHEPHERD & PARKER, 862 F St., Washington, D. C. 
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CALVIN PAGR. Prest. J. AUBERT ALKER, Vice-Prest. 56th Annual ial Statement 


ANNUAL STATEMENT OF THE 


Granite State Fire Insurance C0., 
ga egg N. H., Jan. 1, ais Aetna Life 


New Hemesiee, 37 








Massachusetts, 
Coos County; N. 


Rocking mouse fe “ Insurance Company 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


















































MORGAN G. BULKELEY, President. 






































6.09 C 
1.22 4s 00 

7.31 acai oe Ne 00 The Leading Insurance Company in New 
= 90 re ‘00 | England, and the Largest in the World 
0.00 00 Writing Life, Accident, Liability 

1.84 - and Health Insurance. 

7.14 n, 00 

Y Portland, ‘Me. 00 








Waterville, ie en 


= | 
or 


Assets, January 1, 1906, - - - - $79,247,504 32 
Premium receiptsin 1905,- - - - 13,728,619 6 
Interest and other receipts in 1905, - 3,233,850 90 
Total Receipts in 1905,- - - - - 16,960,470 5! 
Payments to Policy holders in 1905, 7,766,586 17 
Legal Reserve on Policies, and all 

Getme hs ae SS ee 
Special Reserve, in addition to Re- 

serve above given, - - - - - 2,215,316 00 


s.. 
Cincinnati, Ohio, "8%s 
Milwaukee, Wis., 3%s 
Concord & Montreal Railroad, 4s 


33333333 

















228 


Teen & Montreal Railroad Stock 
Illinois Central eg ayy 
Pennsylvania Railroad S 


phage Nashua & Rochester Railroad Stock.. Life Insurance issued, revived and 
er Stocks 


Real Estate owned by the Company paid for in 1905, - - - - - 30,277,698 00 


First Mortgages on Heal Bstate ; Life Insurance in Force Jan. 1, 1906, 250,858,315 00 
Loans on Collatera 


45,903.28 

ihont tie $459.11 | Guarantee Fund in Excess of Re- 
1 quirements by Company’s 

Standard, - = = = = = 7,075,406 81 


000. 
000.00 
000.00 
270.00 
650.00 
000.00 
620.00 
395.00 
650.00 
500.00 


aan fr vo tnensans 243 Guarantee Fund in Excess of 
Se = Legal Requirements - - 9,290,722 81 


Total aoe 
Capital Stock paid u 
Net Surplus over all Liabilities 


SINCE ORGANIZATION, 9103,100,407.33 


oncord, N. H., January 12, 1906. 
This is to Certify that on the twelfth day of Jan- 
uary, 1906, I completed a personal examination of the 


financial aes and condition on the thirty-first day of 2 e 

Dece 1905, of the GRANITE STATE FIRE INSUR- Gai B D ri g 1905 
ANCE "COMPANY of the city of Portsmouth, New Hamp- HS in DUSINeSS DUT 

shire, having appraised their securities and assets and com- 


puted their liabilities, as set forth in the records of the 
office of the company and in the accounts of its Treasurer. 


@ mae ~ —— is as follows: $79,308.08 les in A ts, ees Sle $5,553,325 53 
ties, except G Capital, - eon ee Increase in Guarantee Fund over 


IN TTNESS ryhnd all, Lisbilities 200,206 37 Requirements, - - - - - - 539,766 36 


as my hand and affixed the seal of the Insurance | Increase in Premium Income, - - 859,696 84 
De th ifth day of J , A. D., 
"GRO. H. ADAMS, Insurance Commissioner.” | Increase in Total Income - - - - 1,028,933 75 


No attorney's fee until patent | Increase in Life Insurance in Force,- 13,553,576 00 
P ATENTS Bow ee aNnits a aoden | Increase in Accident Insurance in 
Washington, D. C. Force, - - - - - - - - = 7,863,854 00 














THE . INDEPENDENT. 


Accumulations 
Surgeons’ Fees 


SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSHSSHSHSSSHSSSESHSSHSSSHSSSSCSSHESSSS SHHSSSSESCHOSCOSEOOD 


Disability Insurance Pays 


BENEFITS FOR BOTH ACCIDENT AND SICKNESS * 
Cost No Greater Than Ordinary ‘Policy Sold by Other Companies 


SPECIAL FEATURES 
Fixed Optional Indemnities 
Identification Certificate 
None of the Usual Restrictions 


All made possible by this Company’s original plan of insuring only business 
and professional men 


70,000 Policies in Force. Over $5,000,000.00 Paid in Claims 





PHINEAS C. LOUNSBURY, Pres. 
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The Preferred Accident Insurance Company 
290-292 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


KIMBALL C. ATWOOD, Sec’y 


SHFSSSOSSSSSSS Si  SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSsSs*SCssesso ese 
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CONTINENTAL’S AFFAIRS. 


The annual statement of the Continental 
Fire Insurance Company shows total assets of 
$16,384,501.83. Deducting from this the re- 
serve funds which it maintains for the un- 
earned premiums on policies still in force, 
losses in process of adjustment, taxes and all 
other claims (making a total deduction of 
$6,960,276.70), there remains a net surplus 
above every liability and claim of $8,424- 
225.13, which, with the capital of $1,000,000, 
makes over $9,000,000 held for the protection 
of the policyholders in event of a conflagra- 
tion or any at present unforeseen contingency. 


In the valuation of its real estate, stocks 
and bonds, on which the figures ($16,384,- 
501.83) of its total assets are based, most con- 
servative values have been taken, such as the 
following: Pennsylvania stock at 115, whereas 
the actual market January Ist was 142; Chi- 
cago and Northwestern preferred stock at 210, 
actual market 245; Lake Shore stock at 300, 
market 340; Delaware, Lackawanna & West- 
ern stock at 300, market 450. 


The company, in compliance with the Safety 
Fund law, maintains a deposit -with the depart- 
ment at Albany of securities of the value of 
over $600,000. 

From “Sun” (N. Y.) January rth, 1906, 





INSURE IN THE COMPANY OF 
CERTAIN ABILITY TO MEET HEAVY 
CONFLAGRATION LOSSES AT ANY 
TIME. IN NEW YORK, BOSTON, PHIL- 
ADELPHIA, ETC. 

A CONTINENTAL POLICY COSTS 
NO MORE THAN THAT OF THE 
HUNDREDS? OF- COMPANIES WITH 
LIMITED RESOURCES, WHICH PROP- 
ERTY OWNERS UNTHINKINGLY 
ACCEPT. 

SEND YOUR STATE INSURANCE 
DEP’T A LIST OF YOUR INSURANCE 
AND ASK THEM TO TELL YOU THE 
NET SURPLUS OF EACH COMPANY. 











CONTINENTAL FIRE 
INSURANCE CO. 


PRINCIPAL OFFICE: 
46 CEDAR STREET, NEW YORK. 


~ WESTERN DEPARTMENT: 
280 LaSALLE STREET, CHICAGO. 
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New]York, January 9, 1906 





ae HOME 


IeuRARCE COMPANY 


OFFICE: No. 56 Cedar Street 
NEW YORK 





ONE HUNDRED-AND-FIFTH SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT 
JANUARY, 1906 





SUMMARY OF ASSETS: 








PAR VALUE MARKET VALUE 

Cash in Banks and Trust Companies........... .....0.eeee- $1,180,287 05 
RES a ee Ta NC RE Ra 2F ERE pn Ae oi Wnt 1,543,892 06 
SN CN SOI, ois vc cds oss uee nea cocvdee $1,600,000 00 1,960,000 00 
CN SO MOND oe ap sos ckkeaee coveaae 3.445,050 00 3,427,550 OO 
EN ee a a ee owed ba ae 2,709,000 OO 2,773,180 00 
I a a iain a an aude wai 450,000 00 394,500 00 
I ee er eS OS ins ves comes 5,278,500 00 7,953,725 00 
eS es ewekincds cua waws 330,000 00 511,000 00 
Meee SE eee CO. SROCNR. . os icc cc cccs.ccscese 115,000 00 391,750 00 
Bond and Mortgages, being 1st lien on Real Estate........... 109,500 00 
Premiums uncollected and in hands of Agents ..............- 993,068 77 
$21,239,052 88 

LIABILITIES: 

i igh ig ae SS tks ie able hh hk hedged cakes $3,000,000 00 
I SN i ass cima a Sepa ees we¥eseetbeenaess 7,598,001 00 
8 ES ESOS ATES EE IEF ee ORD ey a remy a awew reed 783,047 08 
Reserve for Re-Insurance, and other claims ................+.. 837,503 46 
Reserve for Taxes and other contingencies .............++.0+4: 300,000 00 
Surplus over contingencies and all liabilities including capital.... 8,720,501 34 








$21,239,052 88 
SURPLUS AS REGARDS POLICY-HOLDERS - - %11,720,501.34 





DIRECTORS: 
LEVI P. MORTON, HENRY F. NOYES, CORD MEYER, 

CORNELIUS N. BLISS, LUCIEN ©, WARNER, LEVI 0. WE 

JOHN H. WASHBURN, DUMONT CLARKE, JOHN H. FLAGLER, 
ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, JAMES B. VAN WOERT, EMMANUEL H. A. CORREA, 
GEORGE H. HARTFORD, JOHN CLAFLIN, SAMUEL D. STYLES. 


ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, President 
EMMANUEL H. A. CORREA, Vice-Pres. AREUNAH M. BURTIS, Secretary 
FREDERIC C BUSWELL, Vice-Pres. HENRY J. FERRIS, Ass’t Secretary 
CLARENCE A, LUDLUM, Ass’t Secretary 





THE INDEPENDENT. _ 
FIFTY-FOURTH ANNUAL STATEMENT a 





OF THE 


clasts tel Lie Inwawe Ce, 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


YEAR ENDING DECEMBER 31, 1905. 


RECEIPTS IN 1905. E 

$7,043,501 34 © 

Interest and rents : . 1,662,264 57 4% 
: ‘ 104,105 60 


Other income 
| ~_$8;809,871 51 


Death claims (less $108,875 reinsurance) $2,394,372 62 
347,952 00 


Matured endowments (less $5,000 reinsurance) 
Surplus returned to policy-holders in dividends 1,012,176 87 
Surrendered and canceled policies 505,308 29 


Total payments to policy-holders ae $4,259,844 
Claims under supplementary contracts not involving life contingencies 49,653 
Commissions, salaries, licenses and State fees, medical examinations, printing and ad- 

vertising, postage and miscellaneous expenses.......... Cbceeer's vet edcoveccecvanne ‘ 1,293,997 
Taxes on real estate, reserves and premiums...........- ove ws ecqueeveceas veethseuesas 110,884 
Expenses on real estate 
Reinsurance 
Premiums en securities purchased 
Profit and loss (including $35,000 to reduce ledger value of real estate) 


Total disbursements 
; ASSETS (MARKET VALUE). 


First mortgage .oans on real estate (value of property mortgaged $42,405,700; fire insur- 
ance as additional collateral $15,897,021) 

Loans secured by assignment of Company’s policies 

Massachusetts State bonds 

United States, State, County and Municipal bonds 

Masonic Hall Association, Springfield, Mass., first mortgage bonds 

Railroad bonds 

Railroad stocks ‘ 

Real estate (ledger value), including home office building 

Premium notes on policies in force 

ei 2.0 CUC ES ch cneeeeta tccevessbcceseso wtoet +6 caeh neces ae eine ae ae panes 

Deferred premiums (reserve charged in liabilities), net 

Premiums in course of collection (reserve charged in liabilities), net 

Interest and rents due and accrued (due, $1,428.76; accrued, but not due, $527,259.05)... 

Cash on hand and in 


Total assets $40,082,953 35 4 


219,996 
219, 

ids become due, $160,628. 163,197 
Accumulated dividend fund (including $30,868.64 intezest) j 


$36,716,579 77" 
$3,366,373 58° 





Number of policies issued in 1905, 13,147, insuring $26,416,432 
Number of policies in force December 31, 1905, 87,036, insuring (including reversionary 
EE 54 ahd levk ébeahevs ame wes ce acevedc Saeki Des och ole ducdswbict 9 kent e eOiiwess $195,058,250 





- : . Srrimcrietp, Mass., January 16, 1906. 
The receipts and disbursements of the Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company for the year 1905, as 
shown by the foregoing statement, have been es audited under the supervision of the undersigned, and the 
y 


securities and balances, as shown, have been personally examined by us and seuss 3° Se sg 
- N. C. NEWELL, t Auditors. 
¢ J. K. MARSHALL, 

JOHN A. HALL, President. 
HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Vice-President. OSCAR B. IRELAND, Actuary. 
WM. W. McCLENCH, 2d Vice-President: WM. H. SARGEANT, Secretary. 





